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THE FIGHT 


NE more round in the long fight for peace has opened. 

It is never helpful to arouse expectations which the 

event fails to justify, and M. Schuman was betrayed 

into something a good deal less than his customary 
discretion when he predicted a “sensational” move at the 
United Nations Assembly. There is nothing sensational at all 
in the proposals which Britain, the United States and France are 
to lay before the Assembly. They are rather, as President 
Truman said in his broadcast, a common-sense approach to a 
hitherto unsoluble problem. In themselves, indeed, they amount 
to relatively little. An arms census, even if it can be carried out, 
and even if the results of the investigation are accepted as 
accurately representing the facts, is only a very short first step 
towards disarmament. It leaves undetermined the vital question 
whether armaments should be limited, as Russia desires, by a 
uniform percentage reduction from present levels (which would 
leave States over-armed at present as over-armed relatively as 
ever) or on the basis of population (which leaves the geographical 
position and the distribution of national territories out of 
account) or by some other method. The whole proposal, more- 
over, raises the old question whether armaments are to be 
regarded primarily as the cause or the effect of political tension. 
In fact, no doubt, they are both. Political tension creates the 
need, or the imagined need, for inflated armaments, and inflated 
armaments create suspicion, fear and the demand for still more 
armaments 


One of the merits of the Allied proposals is that in spite of 
their predominant emphasis on disarmament they stfess the need 
for a settlement of the political problems dividing the world, 
particularly in Korea. At the same time, and necessarily, they 
reaffirm with vigour the doctrine of security through strength, a 
thesis which gains some force from President Truman’s observa- 
tion that as the result of General Eisenhower's visit to Washing- 
ton arrangements are being made to speed up the training and 
equipment of the combined defence forces of Western Europe. 
That may for the immediate future yield the best promise of 
the preservation of peace. If so, the burden must be shouldered, 
even though a new consciousness of its weight is being impressed 
on everyone in this country at any rate by the sacrifices the 


FOR PEACE 


Chancellor of the Exchequer called for on Wednesday. But of 
all ways to peace this is the least satisfactory. The value of the 
new proposals lies in the possibility they provide of finding a 
better way through new consultations between the Western 
Powers and Russia. It rests with Russia to accept or reject that 
method. At the moment when President Truman was speaking 
in America on Wednesday Marshal Malinovsky, speaking at a 
military parade in Moscow, asserted that “the Soviet Union, 
busy with the fulfilment of its peaceful development, has not the 
slightest intention of attacking the United States or any other 
country.” Words or facts? Till that question can be answered 
with confidence there will be no settled peace. And it is a two- 
edged question. Russia’s peaceful professions do not carry con- 
viction in the West. But neither do America’s and Britain’s in 
Russia. Millions of Soviet citizens accept unquestioningly the 
legend of American imperialism—even an aggressive imperialism 
—in particular. Whether the vital oligarchy in the Kremlin 
accept it, or inculcate it because it suits their purposes, is the 
question which, if it could be answered, would indicate whether 
peace or war is in prospect. 

Altogether then the new move is to be welcomed not so much 
for the content of the proposals now put forward as for the 
possibility opened up of new and conceivably fruitful Four-Power 
conversations. They may not, indeed, take precisely that form. 
The proposals are being laid before the United Nations Assembly, 
which is the right body to consider them in the first instance. 
They fall four-square within the provisions of its Charter. But 
it is the four Powers who alone by their agreement can make 
the peace of the world secure. The word now lies with Russia. 
The fact that her past attitude gives rise to no optimism does not 
justify a relapse into pessimism at this stage. She realises that 
the strength of the West is such already that no new conquests 
can be achieved except at the cost of a war no less appalling 
in its consequences than the last. Realism may yet prevail. 
Meanwhile on the Allied side the issue is in the hands of the 
ablest trio who have handled such matters since 1945. They 
lack nothing in diplomatic skill as they lack nothing in sincerity 
and resolve. Every man of goodwill in every land will pray that 
success may crown their efforts. 
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The Colonies and Party 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s statement to the Press on Wednesday 
established, or perhaps confirmed, the sound doctrine that 
colonial policy should, as foreign policy traditionally is, be kept 
outside party controversies. It is of the first importance to make 
it clear, in Africa partitularly, that though in places political 
development is in almost disconcertingly rapid progress, there is 
no question of applying brakes, much less of bringing anything 
to a standstill. The assurance was needed in view of suggestions 
that a Conservative administration would evince markedly less 
sympathy than its Labour predecessor to native aspirations. 
What is happening in the Gold Coast, in Nigeria, in Tanganyika 
and in various other dependencies is frankly experimental, and 
Mr. Lyttleton has done well to demonstrate at the outset of his 
term of office that he faces the results without apprehension. 
His business experience should be a considerable strength to 
Lord Reith, who now directs the fortunes of the so far 
disappointing Colonial Development Corporation, as well as to 
the Governors and legislatures and colonies rich in largely 
unexploited raw materials. The Colonial Secretary’s visit to 
Malaya is particularly opportune in view of the fact that Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald's term of office as Commissioner-General in 
South East Asia expires in May. The service Mr. MacDonald 
has rendered is inestimable, and though he has abundantly 
earned release from a peculiarly onerous office it is to be hoped 
that he may still be willing to stay a little longer, till Malaya has 
regained stability. Signs of that at present are disquictingly few. 
The comprehensive discussions in which the Colonial Secretary 
will engage come none too soon. 


Mr. Churchill’s Team 


The Government is now completed. Mr. Churchill has shaped 
it in his own way, which was not in the main the way of the 
prophets, and possibly not a way which various excluded 
claimants think laudable. The Prime Minister does not rate 
specialist knowledge necessarily high. True, he has appointed 
Mr. Anthony Head to the War Office and Major Gwilym Lloyd- 
George (who has been there before) to the Ministry of Food. But 
Lord De La Warr, who knows a good deal about agriculture, 
becomes Postmaster-General, Mr. Eccles and Mr. Nigel Birch, 
both of whom know a good deal about finance, go to the Ministry 
of Works and the Air Ministry respectively, the latter serving 
under Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, who has been distinguished 
in the Army, not the Air Force. There is something to be said 
for this. A Minister without preconceived ideas about his 
department may do it better service than one who thinks he 
can disregard his civil servants. Various ex-Ministers who have 
not been called on this time deserve some sympathy, and in one 
or two cases the Prime Minister’s decision to dispense with 
their services seems surprising. One criticism of the new 
administration—that the House of Lords has been too exten- 
sively called on—is foolish. Actually Mr. Churchill has 19 
Peers against Mr. Attlee’s 16. But the House of Lords is far 
from being the preserve or hereditary aristocracy that once it 
was. Of the five Peers in the Cabinet one only sits in the 
Upper House by virtue of heredity; the others have risen to 
where they are by their various merits. The country could ill 
dispense with their services. 


Cairo and Paris 


A note delivered in Cairo, and the King’s Speech, have made 
jt quite clear that there is at present no disposition on the part 
of the Conservative Government to compromise on the Egyptian 
issue. As the Egyptian action in abrogating the 1936 treaty 
was “illegal” we shall continue to regard it as remaining in 
force. It is necessary to remind Egypt and the world of the 
jegal justification that exists for our presence in the Cana] Zone 
and for the measures which we are taking to maintain our 
presence there. We have also stated that we regard the 
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Condominium Agreements of 1899 as being still in force which 
it must be till something—it may be hoped full self-govern. 
ment—has taken its place. On the Egyptian side there jg a 
loud chorus of complaint about British activities in the Canal 
Zone, and specific complaints have been embodied in two notes, 
The main object of these is no doubt to swell the dossier which 
is being prepared, probably for delivery to the delegates at the 
United Nations General Assembly in Paris. It would be but 
reasonable to hope that the presence of the British and Egyptian 
Foreign Ministers in the “ neutral” capital of Paris might give 
them a chance of reopening negotiations, but too much should 
not be expected from their meeting. The personal prestige of 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, Mohammad Salah ad-Din Pasha 
is involved in the complete evacuation of the British from Egypt. 
It will be very difficult to find any common ground between 
him and Mr. Eden, although there are at Paris the representa. 
tives of many States, both of the East and West, who will be 
prepared to play the part of honest broker. 


Agenda in Korea 


The latest attempt to break the stalemate in the Korean truce 
negotiations, which started last July and have got nowhere, js 
a proposal by the United Nations delegates that the agenda 
should be reshuffled and the question of a buffer zone held over 
while other items are discussed. These items include the super- 
vision of a cease-fire ; the exchange of prisoners of war ; and 
recommendations for the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea. The problem of demarcating a buffer zone, on which 
months of haggling-have been spent without result, could scarcely 
become less soluble if put temporarily into cold storage ; and 
there is at least a chance that some progress might be made in 
other directions if the Communists accept the United Nations 


proposals, which unfortunately they seem determined not 
to do. On paper the most promising avenue to explore would 


seem to be the possibility of arranging an exchange of 
prisoners. There is a marked disparity in the numbers held by 
either side, and there is probably a comparable difference 
between the attitudes in this matter of the respective High 
Commands. While it would be an exaggeration to say that the 
Chinese and the North Koreans do not particularly mind how 
soon or how late their own men are released from captivity, 
they are certainly less interested in the question than the Allies 
are in the fate of the comparatively small number of United 
Nations soldiers in Communist hands. If an exchange could 
be arranged the considerable psychological effect might produce 
a détente and improve the atmosphere for negotiations on more 
obviously controversial questions. The real trouble is that the 
intentions of the Communists are as obscure as ever. They 
seem willing neither to break off negotiations completely nor to 
reach, or even approach, a settled agreement. It would be a 
mistake for the United Nations to force a rupture, but meanwhile 
the fighting must continue. 


Coal Winter 


The Prime Minister’s statement on Tuesday that in economic 
matters the new Government started from scratch was hardly 
true of coal. In the race against cold and industrial breakdown 
in the course of the winter, which for the purposes of the coal- 
mining industry officially began on October 27th, they started 
well behind the line with a formidable handicap. Distributed 
stocks at 16,807,000 tons on October 27th were below Mr. Noel- 
Baker’s latest forecast of 17,000,000 and far below the planned 
figure of 18,000,000. It is worth pointing out that total dis- 
tributed stocks are still nearly 6,000,000 tons higher than they 
were at the beginning of the disastrous winter of 1946-47. But 
since then total consumption has increased by about 20 per cent. 
and stocks of house coal were 1,160,000 on October 27th, 1951, 
as against 2,040,000 for the corresponding date in 1946. If in 
February, 1947, factories suffered worse than homes, it appears 
overwhelmingly likely that this winter the position will be 
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In coal-mining more than in any other industry is 
d for a cordial answer to the Government's appeal for 
ace and co-operation between managements and 
unions. No doubt this need helps to explain the omission from 
the King’s Speech of any reference to the proposed decentralisa- 
tion of the Coal Board organisation against which Mr. Arthur 
Horner had previously uttered political threats. The miners 
have their chance in the coming months to show what they can 
do under the present organisation. If they do not take it with 
both hands, which certainly involves the willing acceptance of 
Italian labour and the fullest possible use of existing machines, 
the consequences will be felt—and very painfully—by house- 
holders everywhere. 


The Mother or the Child ? 


It is not surprising that the reaffirmation of the Pope of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine on the duty of a doctor or midwife, 
confronted with the choice between saving the life of a pregnant 
mother or the life of her unborn child, should continue to 
provoke animated discussion. The action of such a doctor or 
midwife attending a Roman Catholic patient is one thing, 
their action in the case of a National Health Service 
patient not of that faith is quite another, and it is 
very right for the question to be considered, as it is 
being, by Health Committees in different parts of the 
country. It is idle to explain, as the Osservatore Romano does 
in an apparent attempt to mitigate the effect of the Pope’s pro- 
nouncement, that “ the doctor will have to do his utmost to save 
both mother and child.” Of course; that has never been in 
dispute. But the Pope’s point was that the destruction of the 
child in the last resort in order to save the mother’s life is im- 
permissible. That doctrine is never likely to find anything but 
the most limited acceptance in this country outside Roman 
Catholic circles. As has been said, Roman Catholics are free to 
accept the teaching and act on it, just as, within limits—and 
only within limits—Christian Scientists are free to follow their 
own beliefs among themselves in the treatment of disease. But 
it is quite another matter with Roman Catholic doctors or 
midwives in the public service. It will be very unfortunate if the 
Pope’s address leads to difficulties in regard to applicants for 
such posts who decline to perform operations for sterilisation 
or to give teaching on the use of contraceptives or who refuse 
to put a mother’s life before the child’s. An unwelcome problem 
has been very definitely posed. 
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The University Seats 


The Prime Minister, as he said on Tuesday, would be fully 
justified in introducing legislation for the restoration of the 
university seats forthwith. The Speaker’s Conference of 1944, 
on which the Labour Party was largely represented, recom- 
mended unanimously that “ the existing University representation 
and methods of election shall be retained.” From the moment 
the Labour Party disregarded that decision and carried a clause 
abolishing the seats Mr. Churchill has repeatedly stated that 
when the Conservatives were returned to power they would 
restore them ; no one knew then what the Conservative majority, 
if any, in the House of Commons would be, and its size is, in fact. 
irrelevant to the main issue. But at a juncture like the present 
first things must come first, and no one would claim that the 
restoration of the University seats was among the primary tasks 
of the new Government. Mr. Churchill has, indeed, gone so far 
as to say that University representatives, if any there are to be, 
will not be chosen till the General Election at the end of this 
Parliament. The general expectation was that there would be 
special University elections as soon as the necessary legislation 
had been enacted, but the Prime Minister is following sound con- 
stitutional principle, and the Cabinet's decision on this point 
cannot be seriously challenged. Concentration, as little contro- 
versial as possible, on the economic situation at home and the 
_ of peace abroad must take precedence over everything 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


R. ATTLEE hit to a hair’s breadth the right key for an 
Opposition Leader’s speech opening the debate on the 
Address. It was light and bantering, making the 

Labour points against the King’s Speech without 
striking a single provocative note. Whether that is what the 
Labour party wanted is another matter. Both during the election 
of Speaker and again on Tuesday it has seemed to be itching to 
come to a clinch with the newly formed Government. Mr. 
Churchill had to make head against boisterous interruption from 
some of Mr. Attlee’s followers who were unwilling to follow 
their leader’s more genial lead. However, Mr. Attlee has 
promised that there shall be no factious opposition. Now we 
must wait and see how far his writ runs withwhis rank and file. 

oa * * * 

There is certainly some queer, combustible material below the 
Opposition gangway. It is a pity—or is it a mercy ?—that 
Mr. Attlee cannot watch the faces and behaviour of some of his 
followers residing in this quarter. He is no doubt fully aware 
that some of them were suffering from a superiority complex 
before the election and they appear to have brought the complex 
back from the polls considerably inflamed. They showed Mr. 
Churchill an infinite condescension while he was speaking ; or 
rather they did so when they were not bawling at him. Any 
impartial person who has heard the speeches of movers and 
seconders of the Address since the war would agree that the 
speeches of Mr. Dodds-Parker and Mr. Barker surpassed most 
of them in form and breadth of outlook, but in the Members 
one has in mind they produced nothing but a gentle, supercilious 
amusement. They had never heard such inanities. 

* 7 * . 

And then there was that nonpareil among Socialist women, 
Mrs. Braddock. That bosom of hers like a fortress was agitated 
from the start. She was the first private Member to rise since 
the swearing-in. She wanted Mr. Churchill impeached, or some- 
thing of that sort, because he was not present during the reading 
of the King’s Speech by the Speaker. Having written the speech 
he probably felt he might absent himself from the felicity of 
hearing it read by a Speaker with a heavy cold. Later the 
nonpareil got very worked up when Mr. Churchill mentioned 
the cut in Ministers’ salaries and kept up a continuous chant 
of “ Scabs.” Oh, Mrs. Braddock! 

* * 


expected 


* * 


Mr. Bevan has not yet come to anchorage on the Opposition 
front bench. He surveyed the scene from the Bar just as he 
did last week during the election of Speaker and each time his 
political shadow, Mr. Harold Wilson, has been at his elbow. 
That Mr. Bevan should absent himself from the Opposition 
front bench in this way may mean nothing more than that he 
has been crushed out. On the other hand, it may signify that the 
staged and stagey unity of the election is at an end, and that 
Mr. Bevan, who could share the platform at Scarborough with 
Mr. Morrison, cannot share a seat with him on the Opposition 
front bench. 

* * * * 

To come to Mr. Churchill, kere was the former Opposition 
leader transformed. Remembering his native pugnacity and the 
challenging mood of the Opposition rank and file ; remembering 
also the pickle he has inherited, his speech was almost angelic. 
He was plainly resolved not to kick up a dust or widen the 
gulf between parties and he held invincibly to his purpose in 
spite of much provocation. When Labour interruptions became 
too much for him he chided their authors like a father. His 
partial anticipation of Mr. Butler’s disclosures about the 
economic perils of the country and his eloquent claim that the 
supreme need of the hour is to try to end the cold war were the 
great moments of the speech. The latter must be read in con- 
junction with his statement at the beginning of his speech that 
he was now in a position to answer the cruel war-mongering 
charge with deeds, not words. The true begetter of that charge, 
Mr. Morrison, listened without moving a muscle. H. B. 
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THE FIRST SLASH 


HE many grave problems which the new Government 

found on taking office are not of the kind that can be 

solved in a fortnight. That is particularly obvious in the 
case of the twin economic problems of a deteriorating balance of 
overseas payments and a growing inflation at home. The figures 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave on Wednesday, 
showing the rapid decline of the dollar balance from very bad 
in the third quarter of the year to still worse in the month of 
October and a parallel decline in the British position within the 
European Payments Union in the same period, reveal a move- 
ment which will net easily be brought under control, much less 
reversed. The inflation, which the King’s Speech referred to as 
overshadowing all other domestic matters, may be even harder 
to check by Government action, even though it does not at the 
moment reveal quite such hectic symptoms of disorder as the 
overseas balance. In these circumstances it is first of all im- 
portant for the public at large to know that the responsible 
Ministers’ nerves are steady, secondly to be assured that their 
diagnosis and prognosis of the situation are reasonable, and 
thirdly to call for their remedies. 

So far some assurance has been given on each of these points. 
Neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Butler has shown any sign of 
panic. They have made their first assessment of the economic 
situation, on being put in possession of the facts stored in 
Government departments, and they have not hesitated to say 
that events were making straight for a crisis. And Mr. Butler, 
within eleven days of taking over at the Treasury, had announced 
the first instalment of the remedy. That instalment is a cut of 
£350,000,000 in external expenditure, the raising of the Bank 
Rate by 4 per cent. to 24 per cent., a reduction in the building 
programme and a decision to make the new Excess Profits Tax 
operative from January Ist, 1952. It is unlikely that these 
measures will completely solve any of the existing problems. The 
cuts in overseas payments, when they become fully operative 
(which will not be at once), would cut the deficit, at the October 
rate, by about a quarter. The rise in Bank Rate is welcome, as 
introducing an element of flexibility in a quarter where flexibility 
had almost been forgotten, but it remains to be seen whether a 
rise of 4 per cent. is sufficient to discourage many borrowers. The 
size of the changes in the home accounts is not stated, but they 
do not appear to be sufficient to check inflation appreciably. But 
the key point is that the whole set of measures is accompanied 
by an assurance from the Chancellor that if more is needed it will 
be forthcoming. 

The problem of finding effective remedies is of course political 
as well as economic. Even if the “kill or cure” specifics of 
the toughest City elements are what the situation calls for a 
Government with a majority of 15 would be taking its life in its 
hands in applying them. And it is a drastic remedy indeed 
which may kill the doctor as well as the patient. In any case it 
has been made clear already that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for one, is not bent on heroic suicide. As far as can 
be judged from his one public pronouncement since he took 
office he envisages the political and economic task in three stages. 
First the outline of the case must be ascertained and stated. That 
stage is over. The King’s Speech, the Prime Minister's state- 
ment on Tuesday and the Chancellor's on Wednesday have 
sufficiently reminded the British public of the gravity of the 
situation which it had been allowed to forget during three months 
of Parliamentary holiday and electioneering. The second stage 
is much more delicate. In it the attempt is apparently going to 
be made to create an atmosphere in which the immediate 
economic dangers can be overcome by political co-operation, or 


at least forbearance, at home, and economic CO-Operation, 
at least sympathy, abroad. This stage has hardly ~ 4 
There was a note of understanding in Mr. Gaitskell’s speech og 
Wednesday and it is still to be seen whether it can be Sustained 
against Mr. Bevan’s immediate attempt to question and qualify it, 
The first slight signs of a recovery of confidence in Sterling in 
the international exchanges have appeared. But whether Mr 
Butler will get a psychological return, with compound interes, 
for his investment of soft words and hard measures ; 
another matter. If he does he will have done well for the cayy 
of unity, besides helping to strengthen his own position at th 
Treasury. And he will need all the strength he can summo 
up for the third stage, which cannot be put off beyond next Apil 
when his major economic programme must be embodied in the 
Budget. 

A procedure of this kind obviously involves risks. Above al 
it involves the risk that both halves of it may fail simultaneous) 
—that the economic situation.may become more dangerous 
while the attempt to live at peace with the Opposition breaks 
down. Presumably the Government recognise these risks and 
have still determined that they must be taken. There was 4 
significant passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech on Tuesday in which 
he referred to a political danger which may well impress him 
even more deeply than all the dangers of the economic situation 
at home and abroad. He said that the nation was deeply and 
painfully divided. It would be foolish to deny it. The cleavage 
is very serious. There is a ready enough example in Franc 
of the tragic consequences which ensue when a political gulf is 
set which neither side is willing to bridge. After two closely 
fought and fundamentally inconclusive elections in twenty 
months no responsible statesman could ignore the danger of the 
development of such a gulf in Britain. In the circumstances it 
is neither surprising nor reprehensible that the Government 
should have presented a policy in the King’s Speech which 
involved a distinct toning down of the Conservative party's 
election programme, and that both the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the first two days of the new 
Parliament, should have adopted a studiously moderate tone. 

But the fact remains that-all the efforts to bridge the gulf 
which has deepened so rapidly since the war cannot come from 
one side alone. If the Government are willing to refrain from 
applying all the drastic economic remedies at once then they 
should be met half way by the Opposition. Mr. Attlee and bis 
colleagues should recognise in return that those remedies may 
still have to come, and should refrain from representing every 
cut in Government expenditure as a vicious attack on the living 
standards of the workers. The economists in the Labour ranks 
—and there are a number of them—must know that there is 
scope for the considerable reduction of Government expenditure. 
They must even know that the economies within Governmenl 
departments that are now in prospect could have been made 
before this, but for a perverse determination of the Labour 
Government to reject all criticism, however just and reasonable. 
They must recognise that the period of cheap money—of ¢as) 
borrowing at low interest rates—should have been brought to 4 
close long ago and that the raising of Bank Rate by a mere 4 pet 
cent. is the very least that could be done to check over-cager 
borrowers and spenders. If they still refuse to acknowledge amy 
of these facts they undoubtedly have the power to make the 
Government’s way doubly hard. But they will get little satis 
faction from that if in the course of scoring small political 
successes they involve the country in economic disaster. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in particular has no time to waste. 
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Now that he has announced his first measures to hold off the 
crisis he must concentrate on preparing a second and a third 
fine in case the first breaks. d 

The weight of the first measures has fallen, quite rightly, in the 
overseas sector, where the immediate position is most dangerous. 
But the home problem of inflation is both bigger aid more perilous 
in the longer term, and it is here that the next instalment of 
remedies will have to be applied. The Chancellor, in deference to 
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political caution and financial correctness, has refused to commit 
himself on any major question to which the Budget is the only 
official answer—and there will be no autumn Budget. He has not 
promised drastic cuts in taxation, and he has avoided promises 
of very heavy cuts in Government expenditure. Whether he can 
maintain this position remains to be seen. But his first actions 
have not indicated any unwillingness on his part to face a for- 
bidding future. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is suggested by The Sunday Times that “ man for man, and 

party policy aside,” Mr. Churchill and his Ministers are 

“ infinitely better fitted for the great and pressing tasks of the 
hour” than their predecessors. Quite apart from the excessive 
“infinitely,” the statement seems much too sweeping. What 
we are all waiting to see is precisely this—has Mr. Churchill 
put better men in particular posts than were there before? Is 
Mr. Butler an improvement on Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Thorneycroft 
on Sir Hartley Shawcross, Sir Thomas Dugdale on Mr. Tom 
Williams, Mr. Duncan Sandys on Mr. George Strauss ? Against 
each of these pairs a question-mark must remain for some time. 
It may turn out in the end that the Conservative is the better 
man in every case, though that would surprise me. And at the 
Home Office, good as Sir David Maxwell Fyfe will no doubt 
prove, he will have to be not far short of superhuman to be 
“infinitely better,” or better at all, than Mr. Chuter Ede. No; 
it is far too soon to make assured comparisons between the old 
Cabinet and the new. At the top Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
carry much more weight than Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, 
and at the Commonwealth and Colonial offices the advantage is 
distinctly with the new administration. But regarding most of 
the rest judgement had better be suspended. 

* . * * 


Sir Norman Angell, who will be 77 next month, and whose 
autobiography appears this week, is about to come ashore. He 
is, that is to say, forsaking the island he has owned for some 
forty years. Its name is Northey Island ; it is situated in the 
Blackwater Estuary in Essex ; its area is 300 acres. Its popula- 
tion? I asked Sir Norman that last week. “One at present,” 
he answered. “ One ? ” “ Yes, one ; myself.” There is, I believe, 
a farm on the island, but the farmer lives on the mainland, to 
which there is access on foot or on wheels only at certain states 
of the tide. Occasionally, it should be added, the population 
rises as high as five or six, which may mean no more than about 
fifty acres apiece—a gross case of overcrowding. Now Sir 
Norman has disposed of his island (though it remains, I believe, 
in the family) and is settling in one of the less marine regions of 
Surrey. It seems a prudent translation at his age. 

* * * * 

There are no party-barriers to the satisfaction which the con- 
ferment of the Order of Merit on the Leader of the Opposition 
by the King has given. Charged before any court-martial, 
Mr. Attlee would be unhesitatingly convicted of conduct 
becoming an ex-officer and a gentleman. With often restive 
supporters behind him, he has had more onerous responsibilities 
since 1945 than everyone realises, and the credit given him for 
keeping his party together should be extended to cover his 
capacity for keeping it in hand. His Premiership of over six 
years is on the long side, as things go, and before 1945 he had 
served with complete loyalty for five years as Deputy Prime 
Minister under Mr. Churchill. It would be inaccurate to suggest 
that Mr. Attlee is a national and international figure in quite the 
same way as the only other Prime Minister O.M.s—Mr. Churchill 
himself and Mr. Lloyd George—but he is of amply sufficient 
Stature to justify the award to the full. (I realise that Lord 
Balfour was both Prime Minister and O.M., but there was little 
connection between the two ; the Premiership ended in 1905, the 
honour came in 1916), 


The Universities, if Cambridge is any criterion (I have not see 
the figures for any other university), are not succeeding in keep- 
ing their numbers down. That may seem a strange ambition in 
any case, but the fact is that the present overcrowding, particu- 
larly in the various science laboratories, is so serious as to 
militate not merely against comfort but against efficient work. 
The same applies to rooms in college, where nearly everywhere 
two men are having to share one set, except in the case of 
unusually small sets. The figures as given by The Cambridge 
Review show that Trinity, as usual, is the largest college, with 
595 undergraduates, but St. John’s is only just behind with 560 ; 
I doubt whether there has in the past century been as narrow 
a margin between the two. The total undergraduate population 
of the university is 6,064, and the total university population 
9,018. It is too much for the accommodation. Last year’s totals 
were 5,395 and 8,764 respectively. All this, incidentally, applies 
only to male undergraduates. But women are now full members 
of the university. Add them and the total undergraduate figure 
is brought to 10,042. 

* * * * 

The fate of the Clarendon Hotel at Oxford is of much more 
than local importance, and I am very glad to see that the City 
Council has refused its sanction to plans for the conversion of 
the hotel into a chain store—Woolworth’s to be precise. 
Woolworth’s acquired the hotel in 1939, but it was taken over 
for Government offices and has been so used ever since. The 
Clarendon has for generations been a landmark in Oxford, and 
even though there may be nothing very impressive about its 
architecture its disappearance would be a matter for great regret. 
Oxford, like Cambridge, is lamentably short of hotel accom- 
modation, and if a way could be found, as is suggested it may be, 
to turn the Clarendon into a hotel once more the spectacle of 
too many visitors chasing too few beds would be less distressing 
than it is. 

* * * * 

The various new Ministers have been receiving the usual 
congratulations from their friends. One exchange of letters— 
between a high public official (non-political) and a principal 
member of the new Cabinet is worth recording. 

“Dear Geoff, 
Thank God. 
Yours, 
Arthur.” 
Which was duly acknowledged with: 
“Dear Arthur, 
I have. 
Yours, 
Geoff.” 
It is no use trying to identify the writers. 
letters) are fictitious. 
* 


The names (not the 
. * . 
Mr. Attlee may be able to put O.M. after his name ; but what 

does he look like beside 

Professor A. Freeman, LL.D., LITT.D., C.G.S., A.M., 0.S.B., 

M.K.C.M., P.TH., C.H., M.N.G.S., President International S.C.A., 

1 Pembridge Square, London, W.2 ? 
I doubt if they would so much as admit the ex-Premier to S.C.A.. 
I can’t speak with certainty till I know what S.C.A. means (and 
what C.H.—the initials of Companion of Honour) after its 
President’s name denote. JANUS 
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The East-West Problem 


By PAUL S, CADBURY 


N July I visited the U.S.S.R. with six other Quakers. In 
October I travelled in the U.S.A. and Canada, and addressed 
public and private meetings on our experiences. My most 

vivid impression in both East and West is that universally men 
and women long for peace. Why then does the world stand in fear 
of another war? Why is tension growing and the armaments 
race disrupting our economies? It may be argued that this 
tension is the result of Government action, and has nothing to 
do with public opinion ; but even in totalitarian countries Govern- 
ments are in a measure dependent on the will of the people. 
There are, I believe, certain reasons for the tension which are 
common to both East and West, and as ignorance is one of the 
most important, it may be of service to set out some of the 
evidence which has impressed me as a visiting Englishman. 

In Russia ignorance of conditions in the West is very apparent. 
People do not know of the social revolution which has been 
taking place since the turn of the century, but knowledge of what 
England was in 1850 is general. Charles Dickens is widely read, 
and either because they know of no change in our conditions— 
we have had no violent revolution—or because propaganda has 
painted conditions at their worst, people genuinely believe that 
the pages of Oliver Twist or David Copperfield describe England 
as it is today. Before we brush this aside as impossible or un- 
likely, it is well to remind ourselves of the still existing slums 
of our great cities. The description of the Black Country in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, written a hundred years ago, is still 
true of a large part of our major industrial region: 

“...A cheerless region where nothing green could 
live but on the surface of the stagnant pools. . . . On every 
side, and far as the eye could see .. . tall chimneys, crowding 
on each other, and presenting that endless repetition of the 
same dull, ugly form, which is the horror of oppressive dreams.” 

If ignorance of the West is prevalent in Russia, ignorance of 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. is as prevalent in the West. Nothing 
that I said in America of what we saw in Moscow or the Ukraine 
has caused so much surprise as that people in town and country 
were fed and clothed on a standard which is similar to our own 
in England. In America I was asked on more than one occasion: 
Did we see anyone smile ? The answer is, “ Of course we did.” 
Our evidence of an adequate standard of living in the U.S.S.R. 
was based on careful enquiry ; but as I was myself surprised, I 
can understand the doubts of those who have not seen with their 
own eyes things as they are. The apparent absence of fear in a 
police State was also surprising. In Germany before the war 
no one would speak to a stranger without looking over his 
shoulder. In Moscow and Kiev everyone from the elderly 
members of the Committee of the Baptist Church to a young 
farm foreman seemed anxious to speak to us and show us any- 
thing we wanted to see. They were proud of their country and 
its progress in the same way as was a young journalist at Chicago, 
who, gripping my arm, pointed to a large building and exclaimed: 
“ That's the largest office building in the world! ” 

In the West freedom is our greatest heritage, but in the 
U.S.S.R. the word is always recurring. Knowing nothing of our 
sort of freedom, people do not understand what we mean by such 
things as “ freedom of the Press.” “ But surely if the American 
Government do not approve of what the papers say, they can 
stop it” is typical of a widely held belief. There is, however, 
another form of freedom of which they are very conscious. 
When we visited a large collective farm in the Ukraine covering 
an area of 20,600 acres, we were given lunch in the simple house 
of the chairman. I sat opposite to the headmistress of the local 
high school, who was a friend of his wife. After a long and 
severe cross-examination on England’s attitude to world affairs, 
she remarked: “Do you realise that on this farm thirty years 
ago only 20 per cent. of the men and women could read and 
write, and now everyone is literate, and over 200 of our young 
people have gone out into the world as doctors and to other pro- 
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fessional posts ?” Economic freedom for even the children of 
peasants is a form of freedom of which everyone is CONSCioUs, 

In the U.S.A. today freedom seems to be under a tem 

cloud. A document was recently circulated to some hundreds 
of people in a large American city, setting out in unmistakable 
terms the basic freedoms. Only two people were willing to g. 
it as it seemed altogether “too liberal and Communistic” “a 
every word in the document was taken from the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights. When I described what | 
had seen in the U.S.S.R. to a large and sympathetic audience 
at Harvard, an eminent professor was heard by a Quaker sitting 
next to him to remark: “ That is very fair, and it is a good thing 
to say it, but if I did so I should be hauled before a Committe: 
for Un-American Activities.” 
_ If ignorance is a major barrier to better understanding, fea 
is even more significant. People in Russia fear America’s indys. 
trial potential more than they fear the atomic bomb. The great 
drive for productivity and industrial development during the war 
taught them that war is fought with machine tools as much a 
with guns and men. In America there is fear of the unknown: 
an inverted fear of their own atomic bombs. Knowledge of the 
worst horrors of atomic warfare has been denied to Russian 
readers. Children in the American cities are supplied with 
identity disks on chains—“ so that they will know who I am if 
there is an atomic attack,” as one of them remarked. In pro. 
posing the rearming of Germany and Japan and adding their 
industrial potential to that of the other Western countries, the 
West is doing the one thing that may tempt the Russian Govern. 
ment to the desperate gamble of an early war. People in Russia 
believe that business interests want war, or near war, for the 
profits it brings, whereas people in America think that Russia 
wants war in order to secure world domination. 

The financial columns of American papers give colour to the 
first view, the actions of the Russian Government to the second. 
Nevertheless, it is unthinkable that the rulers of Russia want 
another major war. A _ scorched-earth policy leaves many 
scars, and the wounds of the last war are barely healed. The 
time for speeches has passed, but people in both East and West 
can understand peaceful actions. If East and West want the 
tension lessened and the spectre of war removed, now is the time 
for such action before it is too late. If Russia would load an 
aeroplane with the wives of the Englishmen to whom they have 
refused permission to join their husbands, and fly them to 
England, that would be understood by everyone and could do 
nothing but good. If statesmen in East and West would make 
a more determined use of the powers of diplomacy and negotia- 
tion to terminate the fighting in Korea, and in securing a treaty 
in Austria, people everywhere would be conscious of eased 
tension. Finally, if the West had second thoughts on the re 
arming of Germany and tried to secure a free, united and 
unarmed Germany as the price of a real understanding with 
Russia, the whole situation would be changed. 

The U.S.S.R. is a totalitarian State. Her rulers can start a 
war if they wish, but the power of public opinion even in Russia 
is often under-estimated, and the people want peace. In the 
U.S.A. both people and Government want peace, but both are 
exasperated by the critical situation in which they find them 
selves. As one business-man remarked to me: “ The Americans 
want peace, but I think war is inevitable because we cannot stand 
these harassing tactics for twenty years. Even war would be 
better than that.” There lies the danger. In the long run the 
great American people can be relied on to do the right thing, but 
in the short run they may say or do the wrong thing, and there 
are many powder-barrels about. 

In our long history we have many examples of the power of 
statesmanlike action in settling differences. Canada, South 
Africa, Ireland and India offer such examples, and there afe 
many others. The problems of East-West tension will not be 
settled quickly ; our patience will be tried again and again before 
we get out of the danger zone. British statesmen will have 4 
great part to play in leading the world to safety. They can only 
do so with an informed and inspired public opinion behind them. 
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Gaucho Elections 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


UDGED by British standards, the Argentine elections on 
Sunday will be little more than a farce. The opposition 
parties have been obstructed and intimidated ; General 
Peron’s supporters have had every possible advantage ; and 

it is assumed that, although the actual polling will be conducted 
with strict democratic propriety, the Peronistas have made sure 
of their victory in advance. General Perén’s personal intentions 
are not yet known and will doubtless depend to some extent 
on the state of his wife’s health ; but there appears to be little 
doubt that he will continue to direct the affairs of Argentina 
after the elections, either as President or as the power behind 
the throne. There are many precedents for the latter course 
in Latin American history. 

The electoral campaign, indeed, has not conformed to demo- 
cratic etiquette. But since the momentous days in 1807 when 
they expelled General Whitelocke and our invading forces from 
the River Plate, the Argentine people have approached their 
political problems in a fashion distinctly their own. They have 
borrowed ideas from Britain, Europe and the U.S.A.; but at 
the same time they have preserved something of the outlook 
of the gaucho in their attitude to public affairs. Of course the 
gauchos, as a Class, are extinct; but their spirit still persists, 
and to understand modern Argentina it is necessary to bear in 
mind that in some respects the outlook of present-day Argen- 
tines is similar to that of the former nomad horsemen of the 
pampa. 

The gaucho—tamer of horses, dealer in horses and 
cattle, evader of the townsmen’s law, singer of ballads, spend- 
thrift—was brutal and wily, romantic and hospitable, courteous 
and extravagant. In his character were fused elements of the 
Spaniard and the Indian, with a small admixture of negro. 
He loved to adorn himself and his horse. At fiestas he wore 
lace-frilled trousers and a leather belt studded with silver coins, 
and his high-pommelled saddle was mounted with silver. As 
landownership developed, the horseman ceased to be a nomad 
and was employed as a peon on the estancias ; but he remained 
a free-and-easy gaucho at heart. He continued to possess robust 
common sense, and also vanity. He was still courteous in 
manner, but quick to resent the implication of an insult and 
quick to draw his knife. He did not cease to be leisurely in 
his ways, and he still considered that anyone who tried to hustle 
him was not only lacking in good manners but endeavouring 
to trap him by sharp dealing. When the peon had accumulated 
a few pesos of wages, he would go off to the nearest store or 
village and indulge in such dissipation as the place afforded. 
Thence he would depart with a few cheap handkerchiefs or 
other small articles of finery tucked in his blouse, and he would 
bestow these gifts at friendly cottages on his way. When he 
had spent all his money, he would return to work. 

Today Argentina is a nation of many mixed races, and Buenos 
Aires is a great commercial and industrial city ; but the spirit 
of the gaucho—in varying degrees—has survived, and _ this 
survival renders understandable some of the most puzzling of 
recent events and trends. It provides, for example, a partial 
explanation of Argentina’s uncontrolled spending spree in the 
immediate post-war years; the touchiness and trickiness that 
were so noticeable during the trade negotiations with Great 
Britain ; the ruthless victimisation of La Prensa; the stubborn 
Opposition to North American hustling ; Sefiora Perén’s lavish 
adornments and largesse, and her husband’s personal courtesy ; 
the exaggerated claims in regard to Antarctica and Argentine 
atomic research ; the crude and treacherous intimidation of the 
Radicals and Socialists ; and, from the other side, the reckless- 
ness of the revolutionary attempt by a band of discontented 
Officers a few weeks ago. It seems, indeed, that certain of the 
less attractive characteristics of the gaucho have been in the 
ascendant in Argentina recently ; but this does not signify that 
his more endearing qualities are extinct. It might almost be 
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said that the present political struggle is basically a contest 
between (as the local statesman, Sarmiento, put it) the “ good” 
gaucho and the “bad” in Argentine society. But Sarmiento 
did not mean to suggest that the bad gaucho was entirely bad, 
nor the good gaucho entirely good. And that is true likewise 
of the rival political groups today. 

Peronismo—pace the North American journalists—is not 
purely a Nazi movement. Although these present elections do 
not conform to western democratic requirements, they do repre- 
sent a compromise between the traditional Latin American 
caudillo principle and our own conception of fair play ; and 
that, in itself, is progress in a country where, until the democratic 
election of Juan D. Perén to the presidency in 1946, electoral 
corruption had been the unvarying rule. General Perén has a 
passion for legality, and it appears that during the present cam- 
paign nothing illegal has been done. (Where necessary, the law 
was changed beforehand.) We can applaud Perén’s enlightened 
gesture of withdrawing from the presidency during the final 
stages of the electoral period (though we cannot ignore the 
fact that the chairman of the Senate, to whom he has delegated 
his powers, happens to be the head of the Peronista Party). It 
is gratifying, too, that the army, who are zealous defenders of 
the national honour, will be supervising the polling on Sunday 
(though we must recognise that the abortive coup d'état in 
September conveniently enabled the President to purge the army 
of its anti-Peron leaders in good time). 

The Peronistas are justifiably confident of victory on Sunday ; 
but they are not happy about the general state of affairs. The 
first sign of serious trouble within the party (previously, only 
a few leading personalities had fallen from grace) was the 
unofficial railway strike in January. On that occasion the 
railwaymen defied the leaders of the Peronista-dominated Labour 
Federation and set up their own strike-committee. When the 
President himself intervened and blamed Communist agitators 
for the stoppage, the strikers replied that they were “ not Com- 
munists, but hungry Peronistas.” It was not until Peron placed 
the railways under martial law that the strike collapsed ; but it 
recurred in August, when a number of small bombs exploded 
on several of the main railway lines. Later in that same month 
the mammoth demonstration organised by the Labour Federa- 
tion did not come up to expectations ; in spite of offers of free 
transport and free food, only about 300,000 loyal Peronistas 
attended the rally in Buenos Aires, instead of the anticipated 
two million. 

Later, Sefiora Peron’s candidature for the vice-presidency 
was opposed, not merely by the army, but by a section 
of her husband’s own party. And month by month the ever- 
increasing inflation has caused discontent even among the 
staunchest supporters of the régime. Furthermore, although 
Genera] Perén cannot be blamed for the serious droughts which 
occurred two years ago and again this year, it is nevertheless 
true that the lack of rain has only served to accentuate a crisis 
in pastoral! and agricultural production which already existed 
and which had been caused to a great extent by the President's 
early policy (recently, but belatedly, modified) of boosting urban 
industry at the expense of the cattle-breeders and farmers. Nor 
has the General’s attempt to divert popular dissatisfaction from 
the home front—by whipping up popular indignation against 
“ foreign imperialists "—been as successful as it was at the time 
of the last elections in 1946. No one believes that the North 
Americans are responsible for the rise in the Argentine cost 
of living, or that the insufficiency of the exportable surpluses 
of meat and grain is the outcome of alien machination. 

Nevertheless, the Argentine people are aware that Juan D. 
Peroén—fitst among the presidents of the nation—has made the 
welfare of the workers a national responsibility. They know 
that his programme of industrialisation and his drive to enlarge 
the mercantile marine have prepared the way for a greater 
degree of “economic independence” than Argentina ever 
enjoyed in the past. And they recognise in their leader certain 
of the gaucho traits which every real Argentine admires: a 
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manly independence and courage, skill in bargaining and 
manoeuvre, a fondness for extravagance and, when among 
friends, a glad open-handedness. As for the General’s wife, 
she is the embodiment of all the dreams of El Dorado, and on 
her sick-bed she will have the sympathy of the great majority 
of Argentine women, who, thanks to her intervention, will be 
voting on Sunday for the first time in the country’s history. 
Evita’s illness is a sad event for the Peronistas. But the gauchos 
always knew that the glitter of El Dorado was a deception, and 
the traditional gaucho songs—known as ftristes—are sad ballads 
of disappointment experienced in the pampa. 


A New Plan for India 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 


HE problem of food-production is almost unquestionably 

basic to India’s economy. , It is perhaps basic today to the 

economy of the whole world. But that a country where 
90 per cent. of the population is rural, where a high percentage 
of the vast area is eminently suitable for growing food crops, 
and where, nevertheless, there are still millions of acres of genuine 
“ cultivable waste,” should not be able to feed its own popula- 
tion, is an indication that something is radically wrong. What 
is wrong ? How can it be put right ? Those are the questions 
faced by the Planning Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1950, whose report is at present engaging the 
active attention of Ministers. The answers it gives to them 
appear to be convincing. “ India’s food problem,” in brief, “ is 
not a temporary disequilibrium between supply and demand ; it 
is a manifestation of the continually growing pressure of popula® 
tion on food supply.” That is not the whole story ; but it is an 
important part of it; and it needed to be frankly said. 

The target the planners have set, and which they believe can 
be achieved by 1956, is to increase food-production by over 
7,000,000 tons. In the same period there will also be large 
increases in production of cotton, jute, sugar-cane and oil-seeds. 
If the food-grains target is reached, even if the present growth 
of population is not checked, not only will the need for food 
imports cease, but daily food-consumption for the masses will 
increase, even though it cannot, in such a short time, reach the 
level which is now accepted as the minimum for full health. 

How is this increase to be achieved ? First and chiefly by the 
appearance in every Indian State of “intensive development 
areas.” Not only improved methods of cultivation, protection 
and improvement of the soil, improvement of seed and farm 
implements are provided for, but also “ measures for social 
education and improvement in the health of the population are 
vital to the success of an agricultural programme designed to 
lift a rural community to higher levels.” And the means to 
achieve all these ends are fully elaborated. The units in which 
these programmes will be undertaken are normally to cover some 
50 or 60 villages, inhabited by 25,000 or 30,000 people. The 
machinery envisaged is “ Village Production Councils,” in which 
officials and non-officials can co-operate. It is hoped that “ social 
service organisations ” will be “ able to supply workers who will 
act as secretaries of multi-purpose co-operative societies or supply 
centres.” Voluntary aid from the villagers is anticipated. 
“Most villages have some needs for the satisfaction of which 
they are prepared to put forth their contribution in labour and 
money. One village may require a school, a second a well, a 
third a link with a metalled road, and a fourth may require a 
tank ” (the name always used in India for what in England we 
might call a small reservoir). “If an organisation could be set 
up which could provide the necessary leadership and technical 
knowledge, villagers could be persuaded to give free labour for 
works of common interest to the village.” 


What incentive will be provided by which the support and 
enthusiasm of the cultivators can be won? Already in most 
States legislation has been passed which gives the peasant greater 


security of tenure, and more assurance that he and his family will 
benefit from improving his land and crops ; solid inducement tg 
sell a larger proportion of his crops must follow. Nationalisation 
of peasant rights is firmly rejected as “ repugnant to the common 
sense and sense of fairness of the peasant and . . . inimical to 
his interest.” But it is believed that “ co-operative Village 
management” can and should be introduced in all States. The 
signatories of the Report (they include the Prime Minister and 
the Finance Minister) are convinced that such developments cap. 
not be forced on the peasants. “In a democratic framework 
while legislation can emphasise the social interest, change and 
progress can proceed only at the rate at which the minds of men 
are genuinely influenced.” Again: “ In the last analysis, it is the 
peasant, the man behind the plough, on whom hopes of iNcreasing 
production have to be based.” 


In a single article it is impossible to give a fair picture of the 
full content and balance of a 300-page typed report, in which 
hardly a paragraph is redundant. The chapter from which | 
have just been quoting on “ Reorganisation of Agriculture” js 
followed by others on animal husbandry, on rural cottage indus. 
tries, on irrigation and power, on forests and on fisheries, 
Then we turn to minerals, to industrial development and 
policy—here, let it be noted in passing, the clear recognition that 
for many years to come there must be plenty of scope for the 
“ private sector,” and that private enterprise, subject to certain 
safeguards, needs to be fostered, should go far to reassure all 
industrialists who are willing to be reassured—small-scale 
industries, transport and communications, labour and industrial 
relations, health, housing, education, social welfare, and finally 
public co-operation and administration, 


Again, naturally, the big river-damming schemes, in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Orissa and Madras, already taken in hand, find 
a prominent place in the Plan. Today scarcely 50 million acres 
of India’s total cultivated area of 250 millions is effectively 
irrigated. Large irrigation schemes therefore play an important 
part in the Plan. Already nearly £100 millions have been spent 
on irrigation and power projects since 1947. In the next five 
years it is hoped to spend three times that amount, and thereby 
to increase irrigation by nearly nine million acres and to increase 
power by more than a million kilowatts. 


This Report was issued three days before I left India. A 
member of the Planning Commission Secretariat kindly gave me 
a copy almost “wet from the binder” on the station as I left 
Delhi. I skimmed through it during the twenty-six-hour train- 
journey to Bombay, and got a very favourable impression both of 
its wise approach and its essential good sense. It was clear at 
once that the Commission wrote with real insight into rural 
India’s primary needs and with understanding of peasant 
mentality. But during my two days in Bombay several 
progressive Bombay business-men whom I met, none of whom 


had yet seen the Report, were ready to dismiss it as 
useless on the basis of inadequate Press summaries. If 
such a mentality of negation is typical, one wonders 


whether democratic government can flourish. For the 
Report did not, of course, confine itself to agriculture and the 
food-supply. It covered a far larger—indeed a comprehensive— 
field, recommending among other things that the completion of 
the work of rehabilitating refugees from Pakistan is given absolute 
priority. Already some £50 millions have been spent in this 
field. By the end of 1954, it is believed, unless further 
migration takes place, all the ten millions or so of refugees will 
be properly housed and gainfully employed. Incidentally, if 
most of the younger refugees can be trained to fill some of the 
worst gaps in the present economy, they can make an important, 
even if necessarily a minor, contribution to the whole Plan. 


What seems to be needed now is a campaign of education, 
undertaken by intelligent young men and women, through the 
length and breadth of India, to “sell” the Report, or at least 
the spirit of the Report and its application, not necessarily i 
every detail but in its broad outline, both to the ~ dumb 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
millions ” and to the newspaper-readers of the Indian cities. The 
alternatives facing India today are at least as important as the 
choice five years ago between British rule and self-rule: either 
something along the lines of this Report, which spells well-being 
for all within five or ten years, or conflict, misery and chaos. 
Implementation of the Planning Commission’s Report may well 
be more important for India and the world than the outcome of 
the coming general election. Ten thousand missionaries of true 
democracy are needed to carry its message of hope through all 
the land from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Manipur 
to Cutch. 


Beware of the Thing 


By BRIAN INGLIS 
Dublin 


N case you missed the tale, let me repeat it, briefly. At 

Ballynanty Beg, County Limerick, stands a_ prehistoric 

burial-mound, of the kind whose erection is commonly 
credited to the fairies, and which therefore is left alone. It has 
recently been spared, in spite of the fact that it lies on a building- 
site, and consequently deprives the authorities of rent. Somehow 
journalists got wind of the story, and fastened upon it. One 
British newspaper even sent an aircraft across with a photo- 
grapher to take pictures of the mound and, if possible, its 
residents. Local inhabitants naturally plied the visitors with all 
the legend they could remember, adding some inventions of their 
own. When a house was started too close to the mound, the 
reporters were told, the fairies made a sortie and knocked it 
down. Workmen, doubtless over a pint of porter, insisted that 
they had seen leprechauns in the vicinity, and the City Manager, 
entering into the spirit of the game, announced that if necessary 
he would take a shotgun to the fairies’ defence. The journalists, 
in fact, got what they asked for. But the mound remains. Just 
as hundreds of fairy possessions, mounds, forts and thorn bushes 
remain throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Do not, though, be too quick to snigger at the superstitions 
of the poor, deluded Irish. You must know that the word fairy 
does not mean the same here as it does in England, except in one 
rude colloquial sense. I am not thinking of the mind’s eye dis- 
tinction—though that exists, too. A fairy to an Englishman is 
by Barrie out of pantomime—a girl of indeterminate size, usually 
small enough to perch on a toadstool, diaphanous wings, ballet 
frock, a wand tipped with a star. There are variations, but that 
isthe norm, is it not ? In Ireland—though again there are varia- 
tions—the fairy is generally accounted a little old man, akin to 
the British gnome, by profession a shoemaker and a hoarder 
of gold. This distinction of sexes is unimportant: the real 
difference is that, whereas to the English fairies are a pleasant 
piece of whimsy, to the Irish countryman they are a symbol of 
the supernatural. They represent the forces that lie oytside his 
understanding—sometimes beneficent, more often evil. Polter- 
geists are perhaps the nearest English equivalent. But has any- 
body given form to a poltergeist ? The whole tribe of fairies, 
leprechauns, banshees and the rest are no more than a rationalisa- 
tion made originally for the benefit of children who, being unable 
to comprehend such forces in the abstract, had to be given an 
anthropomorphic substitute—as in pantomime. The forces 
themselves can be presumed to remain unaffected by our feeble 
attempts to translate them into human form. 

_ The Irish fairy tradition has two significant aspects. The first 
is that fairies do not have direct powers: they capture a human 
and act through him or her. They have to procure a medium 
The second arises out of the first: fairies cannot survive (vide 
Barrie) unless men believe in them. Sufficient mediums must be 
available. In other words, the forces of the supernatural are 
roughly proportionate to the strength of the belief in them. Is 
this not a perfectly tenable proposition ? If we accept the reality 
of faith healing, can we not also assume the reality of faith 
harming May we not recognise the immense strength of the 
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forces that can be generated by human belief, even if we dismiss 
the anthropomorphic rationalisations as ridiculous ? 

The Englishman is inclined to be pig-headed on this subject. 
He is often prepared to believe in the existence of, say, a “ curse ” 
laid upon somebody, provided it is far enough away in time 
(Tutankhamen) or space (Voodoo). He will accept the feasibility 
of such stories as Somerset Maugham’s P. and O. and others 
of the same kind in which white men die, in spite of Harley 
Street’s assiduous attentions, because they have antagonised the 
witch-doctor of some primitive tribe or stolen the green eye of 
the little yellow god. But he dismisses the notion that such things 
could happen on his own doorstep-——or next door in Ireland— 
as truckling. to superstition. This in spite of the fact that he 
probably harbours quite a few of what Logan Pearsall Smith 
called the “little spiders of the mind ”—the spilt-salt, broken- 
mirror, Friday-the-13th worries which still hold their place ia 
the English home. 

The Irish countryman’s attitude, on the other hand, ig 
practical, even if it is not logical. He cannot make a cult of 
the supernatural because he is forbidden to do so by his Church. 
His Catholicism is not the less genuine because, while it may 
sometimes occur to him to commit a mortal sin, he would never 
dream of uprooting a fairy thorn. If we accept the truth of the 
formula that the strength of the unknown forces is proportionate 
to the belief in them, it must be admitted that he would be a 
fool if he did. There can hardly be a countryman in Ireland 
who has not had first-hand experience of the power of these 
forces. Second-hand, of course, that power is multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

You can argue that this proves ‘the Irish countryman to be 
primitive, uncivilised. I would counter (though not here) by 
speculation on how the possession of these forces, if we could 
understand them sufficiently to harness them to our purposes 
(they are only forces for evil when they are annoyed or thwarted), 
might be of immense benefit to humanity. I propose to do a 
modest experiment along these lines myself next summer. The 
County Council are toying with the idea of running a road 
through the field under my window. The construction of a 
mound, the planting of a thorn bush, should be easy enough: and 
if there are not now fairies at the bottom of my garden, there 
soon will be. Alas, though, the Dublin County Council is 
largely recruited from the descendants of the Irish who lived 
within the Pale. They are Anglicised: probably they were 
brought up on Peter Pan rather than the immeasurably finer 
“Crock of Gold.” They will certainly be less accommodating 
than the Limerick City Manager, and, what is worse, the fairies 
will certainly find no medium among their number in the City 
Hall, through which to wreak their—and my—vengeance. 


War Memorial, 1951 


Tuis is a memorial, not only 
To men who died, giving 
Life. It is a monument 
To the unburied living ; 


To Man, who has hated, 
And will hate, his brother ; 
To unknowing you and me, 
Who betrayed each other ; 


To Hope, dry and cold 
As thin grains of sand ; 
To Peace, now grown small 
As a still-born child’s hand ; 


To those of us who take all, 
And fail in giving. 
This is a monument 
To the fallen living. 


Isopet CUMMING, 
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Meat-Boat 


By NIGEL LINDSEY-RENTON (Lincoln College, Oxford) 


“ YE, we call em the bad old days, but you had a different 
type of seaman before the war. He worked hard, he 
swore hard and he drank hard, but he was clean and 

happy and he had an interest in life.” 

If you had accused the mate of sympathising with the old-time 
shipowners he would have been aggressively indignant. No; 
this was his regular contribution to the inevitable saloon forum. 
The Tea Time Topic had originally been the Argentine Govern- 
ment, but by the time the fish and chips had been relieved 
successively by braised steak and cold pork, the discussion had 
as usual reverted to “ shop.” 

The S.S. ‘ Beefsteak’ (as I shall call her) is typical of the 
ships which still endeavour to bring home some precious meat 
from the River Plate. She carries enough beef and mutton to 
honour a week’s meat coupons for the entire population of 
London, and in addition four thousand tons of general cargo, 
perhaps quebracho extract for the tanneries, or sunflower seed 
for the cattle-cake factories. Outward bound, the refrigerating 
machinery is silent, and all the holds are close-stowed with an 
assortment of exports—tinplate, raincoats, motor vehicles, 
whisky. 

Refrigerated meat must be kept within certain limits of 
temperature ; the high-quality chilled meat is particularly un- 
stable, and the temperature is never permitted to vary by more 
than half a degree. On the homeward run, especially in the 
tropics, the chief refrigerating engineer is kept very busy, and 
jt is necessary for the two junior engineers to assist him. But 
outward bound the “ fridgy” man has considerably more time 
on his hands, and must endure a fair amount of good-natured 
chaff from his messmates. 

Built on the Clyde during the desperate year of 1942, when we 
were losing ships twice as fast as we could replace them, the 
* Beefsteak ’ is neither a graceful liner, nor yet the rusty old tramp 
of maritime fiction. “ Utility” was the watchword then, and the 
subsequent years of peace have failed to soften the functionalism 
of her lines. The black and buff of hull and derricks are practical 
colours rather than beautiful, but the paint is always fresh and 
clean when she enters port, and the white of her upper-works 
glistens the brighter by contrast. Her steady cruising speed of 
just over nine knots is achieved by engines of two thousand 
eran er. It is an economical progress ; with forty times the 


ower a modern warship of similar size has less than four times 
ee speed, and yet the ‘ Beefsteak’ incurs an annual fuel bill of 
Her schedule is less hectic than that on most ocean 
routes—a month at home, a month outward bound, a month 


£30,000. 


in the Plate, a month on the homeward run. Her progress 
through the Atlantic is steady ; storms and contrary currents 
may delay her for a few days, but she does not cater for the 
global salesman, the urgent statesman or the international sports- 
man. She sails when her holds are filled and battened down ; she 
may take a few leisured passengers, but the “ socialites ” prefer 
the luxury mailboat, and the impecunious the emigrant ship. 
The men who serve in the ‘ Beefsteak ’ will as readily complain 
of their lot as the traditional seaman. They, too, are always 
just about to “ swallow the anchor”; they, too, sigh for hearth 
and home—and they are to be taken no more seriously than the 
heavyweight who “retires” after losing the championship. For 
the bachelor the Merchant Navy offers a better life now than ever 
before ; for the married man there are certain advantages to 
compensate for his loss of home-life. For example, his annual 
allowance of leave is generous, and when he is at home his life 
is not synchronised to an alarm clock and the factory hooter. 
The River Plate meat-boats are popular with those who sail in 
them. The master appreciates the straightforward nature of the 
voyage ; it is a deep-water run, and his night's rest is seldom 
pisturbed by the intricacies of pilotage waters. The radio officer 
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enjoys his leisure during the long turn-round in South : 
The “wifebound” engineer knows that he will be home for 
Christmas, say, and not diverted to Vancouver at the whim 
the owners. The pleasure-seeking able seaman can sil] - 
wine, women and song in Buenos Aires, despite the who 
clean-up of the waterfront area recently initiated by the 
régime. And all appreciate the fortnight of warm Weather and 
cooling breezes, to be enjoyed every voyage, winter and summer 
alike, as the ship passes through the tropics. 
Trade unionism has long since conquered in the fop 
(as the crew’s accommodation is still called, though now 
normally found in the stern, less vulnerable to mine da 
Each man’s working hours are as well-defined as those of his 
shore counterpart, but the “foreman” is still called the boat. 
swain, and the mate’s note-book serves in place of a time-clock, 
Even the officers of the * Beefsteak ’ are in theory entitled to 
ment for overtime, though by no means all belong to any Union, 
But most of them have signed an agreement by which 
forfeit their overtime pay in exchange for an extra day’s leave for 
every Sunday spent at sea. 7 
Recreation is very necessary to counteract the inevitabk 
monotony of a long sea voyage. Reading is the great stand-by 
of course, and life at sea calls for escapist literature. There are 
various admirable societies to supply “ serious ” books, corres 
pondence courses, etc., but the demand for lighter literature 
always exceeds the supply. “Thrillers” are popular, but th 
sailor's perennial choice is a good Wild West story. Perhaps this 
is because the cosmopolitan backgrounds of ‘San Franciseo 
Shanghai and Singapore, favourite stamping-grounds of the sep. 
sational novelist, are familiar to the voyager, while the SiX-gun, 
the sage-brush and the stage-coach retain their exotic glamour, 
Loud-speakers, connected to a spare receiver in the radio office, 
are now provided in almost all merchant vessels. However, with 
all but a few keeping watches (four hours on and eight off), the 
radio is silent after 9 p.m., lest it disturb those who must take 
their sleep when they can get it. There is no swimming-bath in 
the * Beefsteak,’ no gymnasium and no squash-court. Nor would 
any meat-ship owner dream of providing clear deck-space for 
such frivolities as deck-cricket or deck-hockey. However, the 
traditional ingenuity of the sailor has overcome the problem 
The assorted obstacles (ring-bolts, stanchions, ventilation trunk 
ing) are part-and-parcel of deck-golf—a fiendish blend of th 
royal and ancient game with another ancestral pastime, croquet— 
in which highly-polished wooden pucks are used instead of balls 
_I shall miss my friends aboard the ‘ Beefsteak.’ The 5 o'clock 
high tea I was happy to see the last of, and I don’t regret chang- 
ing my bunk for a comfortable bed. But I was sorry to pant 
from the ‘ Beefsteak "—the more so because I knew her meat 
would never reach the London butchers. It was consigned 
Hamburg. 
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Tue North American packets continue to bring over remittances 
of gold in excess of the most sanguine expectations. It is 
calculated that the gold thrown into the market of the world 
from California, during the last two years, cannot have fallen 
short of tcn or twelve millions per annum. The deposit presents 
no symptoms of exhaustion, and the number of miners, as well 
as the skill with which their operations are conducted, continues 
to increase. From Australia, too, considerable if not equally 
large accessions to the annual supply of gold may be looked 
for ; and the Russian mines have no appearance of falling off. 
As yet, the comparative values of gold and silver have not 
been in the slightest degree affected by these large additions 
to the general stock of the former metal ; but the question 
whether its value can remain permanently unchanged is again 
anxiously canvassed. ... The Americans, from whom the 
increased supply has hitherto been derived, are expressing rather 
unnecessary astonishment at their inability to keep the gold i 





their own country. 
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MARGINAL 


OW that the dust of the General Election has begun to 
settle quietly upon our towns and villages, now that 
the cries of excitement have been succeeded by a sullen 

murmur of mutual recrimination, those whose business it is to 

analyse these‘expressions of popular judgement are getting down 
to their statistics and their graphs. Mr. David Butler, I trust, 
will before long be able to provide us with lovely cubes and 
ratios, thereby giving to the mud and hoarseness of the hustings 
the aesthetic beauty of higher mathematics. The ordinary elector 
and the ordinary candidate are not directly interested in such 
percentages: what they are asking themselves is whether the 

Election provides any reliable information regarding the trend of 

popular opinion and whether the Masses are bound to vote the 

same next time. We have all of us, in the course of the last fort- 
night, been told many distressing stories by those of our Labour, 

Conservative or Liberal acquaintanees who fought the battle of 

October 25th. My Socialist friends assure me that they succeeded 

on their record of the last six years, a record marked by full 

employment and extended social services. If one suggests that 
these two achievements may not have been due solely to the 
genius and vigour of Mr. Attlee’s Government, they become dis- 
pleased. They stoutly deny that they themselves ever said one 

single word about a vote for Mr, Churchill being a vote for a 

Third World War, but contend that they confined themselves 

to “ stating the facts.” And when I ask them how they managed 

when heckled to explain the ill-success of their Party in dealing 
with foreign policy, they reply that the electors on the whole 
are not interested in foreign policy. My Conservative friends 
tend to confirm the latter statement, but add that the electors 
are intensely interested in the preservation of peace ; and that 
the whispering campaign by which it was sought to insinuate 
that peace could better be preserved by a Labour administration 
undoubtedly deprived the supporters of Mr. Churchill of a large 
number of votes. 

+ + . * 

Although I am a supporter of the Labour Government, and 
remain convinced that in internal affairs they made great 
advances during their period of office, I found it embarrassing 
during the course of the Election to defend their recent handling 
of external policy. I was glad indeed to possess an excellent 
excuse for taking no part whatsoever in the campaign ; the 
loyalty that one bears to one’s Party is exposed to intolerable 
strain when in conflict with the loyalty one bears to one’s own 
experience, convictions and truthfulness.. I do not find it a very 
satisfying rejoinder to turn round upon the Conservatives and 
enquire of them: “What would you have done in our posi- 
tion?” Such a question invites the obvious reply: “ We should 
not have allowed ourselves to be manoeuvred into such an un- 
tenable position.” Nobody can deny the possibility of this being 
a true statement, even as no surgeon can deny that another. 
surgeon might have operated before peritonitis developed. 
It was not the specific action or inaction of the Labour 
Government in the Persian and Egyptian questions that 
caused me distress, so much as their general attitude. 
To approach foreign policy in a mood of perky nonchalance 
is an irresponsible thing to do. A Government is respon- 
sible to the nation as a whole for thesconduct of external 
affairs ; Once it allows the suspicion to arise that it shares the 
indifference of the proletariat to such questions, then the loyalty 
of its bourgeois supporters is severely strained. Mr. Ernest Bevin 
hever gave the impression of irresponsibility: Mr. Morrison did. 

. ® * * * 

No sensible person would, for instance, expect the British 
abourer to assess the political, strategic and economic conse- 
quences of the evacuation of Abadan ; but we have the right to 
demand that our representatives and rulers should make such an 
assessment. For a British Minister to approach this terrible 
problem as if it were little more than a dispute between a foreign 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Government and a capitalist concessionaire is to display either’ 
levity or a complete misunderstanding of existing proportions. 
For a United States Minister to approach the same problem in 
terms of “ British Imperialism” suggests a degree of ignorance 
that makes the blood run cold. The French, with their lucidity, 
do not allow their view of the position to be obscured by such 
ideological mists. They regard the Persian débdcle as an event 
of great historical significance and one that may oblige the 
Atlantic Powers to revise their whole conception of defence. I 
have been reading this week an article written at the time of the 
Abadan evacuation by M. Servan-Schreiber in Paris-presse. I 
am assured by those who are in touch with the newspaper world 
of Paris that M. Servan-Schreiber, although a young man, is one 
of the most brilliant and industrious of all French commentators. 
In this article it is contended that, in spite of the ideological 
inhibitions referred to above, the British and United States 
Governments had intended to intervene by force in Persia ; but 
that their decision to “ capitulate ” was arrived at after consulta- 
tion with their military advisers. The latter, according to M. 
Servan-Schreiber, informed them that we were not strong enough 
at the moment to undertake such an operation. If a serious 
commentator can indulge in such pessimism, what even more 
fantastic chain-reactions must the Abadan evacuation have pro- 
duced in others! 
* * * * 


Defeatism is, I fear, a most contagious disease. If Great 
Britain, they ask, is unwilling to defend her own rights and 
interests in Persia and Egypt, what hope is there that she will 
make any serious effort to defend the rights and interests of 
Western Europe ? Would it not be more prudent, they ask, for 
the former Great Powers of Europe to adopt a neutral attitude 
towards the tension between Russia and the United States ? 
This insidious argument has been developed recently by M. 
Robert Borel in the columns of Le Monde. It is evident, he con- 
tends, that the original idea of a European army, possessing 
enormous material, and fortified by powerful detachments from 
Western Germany, is unlikely to materialise. Already the coun- 
tries of the West are feeling the strain of rearmament to be almost 
intolerable, and it is becoming increasingly unlikely that Western 
Germany will be willing to co-operate. It is inevftable, says M. 
Borel, that the two halves of Germany must sooner or later be 
reunited and the foreign forces of occupation withdrawn ; neither 
Russia nor France will agree to this united Germany becoming 
a military menace ; the only alternative, therefore, is that the 
new Germany should be permanently neutralised under inter- 
national guarantee. Why not, asks M. Borel, extend this system 
and create between Russia and France a whole band of 
neutralised territory comprising not Germany only, but also 
Austria, Scandinavia, Switzerland, even Italy. Why should not 
France herself be thus neutralised ? And the whole of Europe 
thus be rendered a vast Switzerland, immune to German or 
Russian aggression, rejoicing in the sound of cow-bells and in 
the flavour of milk chocolate? With how fond, how fat, a 
smile would the Politburo welcome and support this happy plan! 

* * * * 

I ardently hope that British opinion, in its inability to see 
that foreign policy entails self-preservation, will not be lulled 
by such insidious temptations. How entrancing it would be if 
we could, in fact, create a sanitary cordon, a zone of neutrality, 
between Russia and ourselves! Unfortunately, all that we 
should achieve by such a process would be to create a vacuum: 
and Russia, as we well know, adores vacuums. The international 
situation is still dangerous ; but you cannot exorcise danger by 
repeating, “ You can’t touch me; I’m touching wood; I'm 
Switzerland.” You can only exorcise it by grasping steel. I 


should be sorry indeed to feel that Social Democracy can achieve 
everything except self-preservation. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
* Othello.” (Old Vic.) 


I criticisep Mr. Orson Welles’ Othello for being insufficiently 
volcanic, but it is not in terms of volcanoes that the Old Vic produc- 
tion offers itself for assessment. You do not expect a molehill to 
erupt, you only wonder why anyone should try to make a mountain 
of it; and it is a sad fact that neither of the two principal actors 
in this tragedy is up to his part. Mr. Paul Rogers, whose venomous 
Dauphin in Henry V I remember with respect, gives a painstaking 
account of Iago. Few actors succeed—as, for one, Mr. Anthony 
Quayle did—in glossing over the Ancient’s villainies with the veneer 
of bluff reliability which deceived Othello and everyone else; Mr. 
Rogers hardly attempts it, his Iago being the sort of person the 
mere sight of whom reminds one automatically to see about a new 
lock for the back door. What matters more is that this devil lacks 
devilry ; lago takes himself so seriously that we miss the flavour 
of cynical gusto, the glee and the rough humour which properly 
belong -to the part, and the total effect is, I am afraid, rather dull. 
Mr. Douglas Campbell's Othello is obviously quite a nice man, 
but is woefully lacking in stature and command. Though he has a 
fine voice, this actor is not really equipped to play the part, and it 
is more pertinent to ask why the Old Vic authorities thought he 
was than to criticise his performance in detail. The failure of (so 
to speak) the opening batsman enhances the importance of the tail, 
and Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s short but stylish innings as Brabantio 
materially improves the score made by this uneven team, while Mr. 
Ernest Milton's Lodovico treats the bowling with mannered con- 
tempt and shows that the wicket is not as difficult as others have 
made #t seem. Miss Irene Worth gives a most intelligent and moving 
performance as Desdemona ; she succeeds in (among other things) 
making the girl's supreme tactlessness an integral and rather endear- 
ing part of her character, and not a series of aberrations at which 
we catch our breath. Miss Coral Browne does well as Emilia, and 
Mr. Douglas Wilmer has some good moments as Roderigo. The 
production, by Mr. Michael Langham, is workmanlike, but either 
the play or one of the intervals could be cut with advantage. 
PETER FLEMING. 


By William Shakespe are, 


“ South Pacific.” 
] wept, and there is nothing in criticism harder than to convey one’s 
gratitude for that. I had better begin with a few calming facts about 
South Pacific. First, this “ musical play ” is quite alien in tone and 
method to what we understand by “ American musical comedy ” ; 
secondly, its treatment is realistic, which at once precludes ballet 
and chorus-girls ; and, thirdly, to compare it with Oklahoma is as 
unhelpful as to compare a ballad with a novel. So much, I am 
afraid, must be stated to temper the innocence of some of my col- 
leagues, who seem to have blamed the show for not living up to 
the inaccurate puffs it had received in their own newspapers. 

This is the first musical romance I have ever seen which was 
seriously involved in an adult subject. It concerns a young nurse, 
serving on an American-hejd island in the Pacific war, who falls 
inextricably in love with a middle-aged French expatriate. He is, 
we discover, a murderer, and the father of two coloured children. 
She can forgive the first, and the narrative concentrates on her 
fierce struggle to forgive the second. Clearly, your song-and-dance 
experts could never sustain this, so Mr. Joshua Logan, the director, 
has assembled—amazingly at Drury Lane—a company of fine singers 
who are also, down to the last perspiring and frustrated marine, 
absorbed and accomplished actors. 

Already, then, we have reason to be grateful. But when, to so 
much originality, one adds the real raisons-d’étre of the evening 
the peasant graces of Mr. Rodgers’ music and the boldness of Mr. 
Hammerstein's lyrics—one recoils from the attitudes of complaint 
as if from a sickroom. After the first act 1 heard astringent voices 
insisting irrelevantly that the war against Japan was won in Europe, 
arguing that it was especially tasteless to bring racial problems into 
large theatres, and loftily wondering why the producers had not seen 
the theatrical advantages of erupting volcanoes and tribal rituals. 
] was unable to take part in any of these conversations, being trans- 
parently embarrassed by the huge sob of delight of which I was 
the all too witting custodian. For this I hold Miss Mary Martin 
responsible. Skipping and roaming round the stage on diminutive 
flat feet, she had poured her voice directly into that funnel to the 
heart which is sealed off from all but the rarest performers, and 


(Drury Lane.) 


which was last broached, I believe, by Mlle. Yvonne Printem 
After one burst of morning joy, she explains that “ it’s an American 
type song, but we sort of put in our own words,” and this 
spontaneity is in everything she does. Later, with a straw hat 
over her eyes and a beam comically broad, she stands astride turns 
up her toes, and sings: “I’m in love with a wonderful guy.” Mr 
Aldous Huxley once wrote of the Caroline poets that “ they spoke 
in their natural voices, and it was poetry.” Miss Martin’s style is 
similar ; the technique is informal, and the effect, unless we are to 
imprison the poor word, poetic. 

Not that her achievement is all. There is Miss Muriel Smith, as 
a Rabelaisian Tonkinese pedlar called Bloody Mary ; and there is 
Mr. Ray Walston, magnificent as a proudly cynical naval engines, 
padding suspiciously through his lines as if he were bent on despigins 
every word of them, and curdling each final syllable with a Whiting 
baritone growl. There is Miss Betta St. John, gravely glowing in 
the tiny part of a French-speaking native girl, and Mr. Wilby 
Evans who, as Miss Martin’s elderly suitor, has all the good Qualities 
of wool. 

Amid so much excellence the few lapses glare. Mr. Jo Mielziner's 
settings, for example, are undistinguished, and in the second half you 
may baulk at such a steady flow of plot. But, these flaws noted 
I have nothing to do except thank Messrs. Logan, Rodgers an 
Hammerstein and climb up from my knees, a little cramped from the 
effort of typing in such an unusual position. KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 
“ Where No Vultures Fly.” (Odeon.)——“« Meet Danny Wilson.” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Where No Vultures Fly is based on the recent efforts of Mr. Mervyn 
Cowie to protect wild game in East Africa by the formation of 
National Parks. The film is, naturally enough, devoted largely to 
animals, most of whom, for drama’s sake, are in a tearing temper 
and with flapping ears, bared molars and lowered horns are cop 
stantly charging the camera. As a gentler fringe to their ferocious 
antics we have deer, monkeys, sleepy bundles of fur which might o 
might not be kinkajous, bush babies and a brief but memorabk 
glimpse of a family of owls relaxing in a tin trunk. Against immense 
backgrounds elephants bathe and giraffes stroll superciliously, and 
only the hand of man, raised to trigger level, brings ugliness to the 
scene. That it does this frequently, and also that, in order to 
preserve game, game has to be trapped and sent to zoos considerably 
dulls one’s appreciation of National Parks. 

It is a pity that the golden opportunity offered to Mr. Harry Watt 
for directing both human and animal life with the same perspicacily 
and understanding as he employed in the making of The Over. 
landers has resulted in a curiously flat and banal picture. The script, 
granted, is not very helpful and the Technicolor only middling good; 
but one expects more of Mr. Watt than a mixture of over-dramatised 
action and under-dramatised conversation. On the human side Mr 
Anthony Steel makes a handsome and energetic hero, and as his 
wife and son Miss Dinah Sheridan and Master William Simons battle 
nobly with triteness ; but Mr. Harold Warrender is miscast, his bland 
and amiable personality making it hard for one to believe in his 
ability to poach ivory or, indeed, be charged with anything graver 
than a parking offence—or, of course, an elephant. 

Through the hazards of bush life and a maze of governmental red 
tape, through scenes with revengeful lionesses and talks with District 
Commissioners, through dust and discomfort, native prevarication, 
good humour and dancing, through snakes, baby ostriches and 
atomically energised rhinoceri, Mr. Watt loosely leads us, and though 
there are moments of beauty, humour and terror—some of the shots 
are so obviously taken gt death’s door that-their very shakiness sends 
a whiff of fear through the auditorium—the film is, on the whole,a 
disappointment. Incidentally, although it has a General Certificate, 
the small boy behind me hated it. His warning cries to the animals 
about to be shot or captured were wrung from an agonised heaft. 

* - * * 

In Meet Danny Wilson Mr. Frank Sinatra plays the part of 4 
bellicose, cocky and strikingly unattractive egocentric who ispies 
so peculiar a devotion in his friend, Mr. Alex Nicol, that the latter 
cheerfully faces wrecking three lives so that his hero shall win the 
girl they both love. This girl, played by Miss Shelley Winters m? 
style which coyly matches her Edwardian barmaid’s hair-do, repeal 
again and again to Mr. Nicol that it is he whom she loves, but such 
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js Mr. Sinatra's despotic hold over the affections of his pals that 
nobody likes to break the news to him. 

This is, frankly, a very poor film. I could bear Mr. Sinatra fight- 
ing or drunk or as the spoilt enfant terrible—and really he’s as 
terrible as they come—and I could even forgive his courageous 
defiance of a gangster, the brave little guy redeeming himself in the 
jonely wastes of a deserted baseball stadium, if I were comforted 
by his songs. He has a lovely voice, and it is easy to close one’s 
eyes. Unfortunately he has chosen to sing three of my favourite 
tunes, She’s Funny that Way, That Old Black Magic and How Deep 
is the Ocean, in such a manner as to make them unrecognisable. 
For this he shall not be forgiven, not for all the whimsical smiles 


in the world. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue Italians are not a nation that we are accustomed to credit 
with any great breadth of musical sympathies. The series of con- 
‘certs given in London recently by the Quintetto Chigiano, from the 
famous academy founded by Count Chigi at Siena, has been a 
revelation. At their last recital, given for the City Music Society at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall last Thursday, they played piano quintets by 
Schumann and Dvorak, Boccherini and Malipiero, and as an encore 
a movement from Shostakovich—a wide enough selection for any 
ste. 
Native research and enthusiasm are beginning to persuade the 
world that Vivaldi, Boccherini and Clementi were all composers 
of the first rank, underrated because each had the misfortune to 
ecede a German genius very closely, and to be pushed into the 
shade by him. This Boccherini Quintet in C offered strong support 
for the claim. It is picturesque music, with a polonaise finale 
preceded by a captivating movement curiously entitled “ Variations 
on the night scene in Madrid.” The individual movements, and their 
sequence, still far from the sonata pattern then in the process of 
emergence, have a formal maturity of their own, and something more 
than the coherence of a mere suite or divertimento. In the other 
Italian work, a modern one by Malipiero, the composer deliberately 
avoids conventional chamber-music designs. He calls it Sonata a 
Cinque, a single movement suggesting rather the ancient fantasia, 
except that its language is not contrapuntal. If its argument is 
insubstantial and its treatment of the medium texturally unadven- 
turous, it has many pleasing sounds and a well-sustained melancholy 
atmosphere. 

The interpretation of the familiar Schumann and Dvorak works 
was no less fascinating. Schumann’s often unconvincing ardours 
were treated with the brilliance that he demands in the first move- 
ment and too rarely gets, and his weighty, sprawling German senti- 
ment was given an unusual lightness of touch in an elegant, contained 
style. Dvoradk’s Slavonic frenzy on the other hand called up all the 
abandonment and pathos these Latin players could offer. Both were 
masterly performances, technically irreproachable on any score, each 
showing familiar music from a new angle, as seen through a tempera- 
ment foreign both to the composers and the listeners, never spoiling, 
only illuminating, its original national character. 

> - * 


Suzanne Danco’s first appearance in opera at Covent Garden was 
the main interest of an otherwise routine performance of La 
Bohéme on Tuesday. It was the beauty of her voice rather than 
her account of the part that made her an outstanding Mimi, and 
even vocally she was never quite so satisfying in the later acts as 
her ravishing singing in Act 1 had promised. John Lanigan, a new 
young Australian tenor, made as good a Rudolph here as a Duke 
in Rigoletto last week, though both his performances have been 
marred by the slight fault of production at the top of his compass, 
of trying to force a big note too much into the head. This caused 

a minor misfortune Jast week on the crucial note in “ La Donna 
€ Mobile,” and again this week in “Che Gelida Manina,” thus 
denying him an otherwise sure round of applause. If he can over- 
come this he should be much in demand for the lighter tenor réles. 
Signor Capuana, the guest conductor, again held the opera together 
as well as it allows, but did not produce such good results as before 
with the orchestra. He believes in giving the players their head in 
the splendid gay parts of the score, with a resultant noise such as 
Puccini doubtless imagined, thick and strident, but on this occasion 
not fully integrated into a “score.” In the more unpleasant senti- 
mental passages, perhaps with the desire to make them sound less 
sentimental, and more genuinely pathetic than they are, he tried to 
subdue the orchestra with a continual hissing that was far more 
disturbing than the louder orchestral noise itself would have been. 
COLIN MASON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


CERTAINLY there is nothing so becomes the year as the dying of it. To 
warm the heart at these glowing embers I went up to the Oxfordshire 
Chilterns, a country miniature, ancient and remote not by distances but 
an inwardness of its own. It is so remote that one of its big houses, 
Stonor, is still occupied by its original family, so far away in time that 
I actually saw there a hurdled sheepcote and a tethered cow. There 
are no main roads, and the lanes are as intricate and twisty as the net- 
work of dry valleys and inconsequence of the downland scarp dictate. 
They are so devious that, however well you know them, you always 
forget what's round the next bend. 


Woods of Westermain 

In late autumn these diminutive uplands are so transfigured as to 
become “beautiful as a wreck of Paradise.” Beech-tops go tawny, 
copper, bronze and red-gold; beech-floors are a painted tiling. If you 
are lucky enough to see (as I was) one of these woods against a ramp 
of rounded white cumulus clouds, themselves banked against a flat 
strip of steely blue with the sunlight flickering down and splintering on 
the tree-canopy, dullness no longer has any meaning and the foreground 
of palest buff stubble, carpeted with heartsease, is repose from such 
audacity of colour. Ashes stayed green or turned gold or delicately 
caught the “ peculiar tint of yellow-green ” that Coleridge saw in the twilit 
sky. Maples were apricot, sweet chestnuts a pale amber, the abundant 
wild cherries a pinkish coral, the few elms in the bottoms a torchlight 
procession. Within the mixed woods, pavilioned in fugitive splendours, 
the immutable yews looked jet-black. The unkempt hedgerows made 
up for their small canvases by impressionist contrasts—black elder- 
berries, scarlet holly-berries, tawny ferns, ochreous bracken, grey-bronze 
nut-trees, bush-maples on fire, the gayest dance of death. 

Near Fawley Bottom there is a bit of wasteland where the euonymus 
or spindle-tree grows in profusion with, near the lane, swags and 
festoons of silvery-grey traveller's joy trailing over it, a variation upon 
the coral quatrefoil-shaped pods, not yet gaping to disclose their orange 
seeds. For a pinch of time these modest woods and hedges wear a 
dress, “ wrought about with divers colours,” to captivate a Puritan. 


The Wild Geese Return 

But you need to go to Severn Vale between the Cotswold scarp and 
straggling Slimbridge to see the apotheosis of the autumnal elm. Its 
lofty beacons flame in geometric lines among the flat fields, with white 
gulls sailing between their fiery tops. Beyond Slimbridge is New 
Grounds of the Severn Wildfowl Trust, and the advance guard of the 
pinkfooted geese (with a few white-fronted among them) were back 
(300 of them) by October 20th. These geese have become the more 
notable to us from the recent discovery of their breeding-grounds among 
the glacial tundra of central Iceland. A hundred and fifty odd of the 
pinkfeet were feeding on the Dumbles up to the boundary of the 
sanctuary fence, but not a single one pitched on the wrong side of it, 
though the green salting there is just as good feeding for them. That's 
the wise goose. Ungainly teal, grey-winged widgeon, wary redshank, 
melodious curlew, posing cormorants were all on the Dumbles at the 
same date, while grebes, mallard, pochards and tufted duck are back 
on the gravel-pit ponds. ’ 


In the Garden 

I have had a letter from a big Scottish fruit-grower who saw my 
note here about the condition of my apples after nearly 20 years of 
composting and no spraying. He is not happy about his sprayed apples, 
and with his permission I quote what he says: “As you say, spraying 
is against nature and in the long run is bound to be wrong.” I wish 
I could show him my apples ; I feel they would clinch the argument. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 





NEXT WEEK’S SPECTATOR 


will be a Special Christmas Number of 76 
pages containing articles by Vernon Bartlett, 
Sir Henry Bashford, Lord Elton, Gilbert 
Harding, Professor Gilbert Murray, O.M., 
Kate O’Brien and Barbara Wootton. Among 
the book reviewers are Professor Bonamy 
Dobrée, Nikolaus Pevsner, Sir Charles Webster 
and Stephen Spender. 














SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 88 
Report by Virginia Graham 
A prize of £5 was offered for a political Ruthless Rhyme. 


Given the opportunity to pour poison on their pet political aver- 
sions, competitors evidently enjoyed themselves enormously, indeed 
scandalously. No portion of poor Mr. Bevan’s anatomy escaped 
outrage, and both the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion received disgraceful treatment. A lot of entrants, | am glad to say, 
eliminated themselves by writing unprintable verses—I would men- 
tion in this category W. M. L. Escombe’s excellent macabre piece of 
ruthlessness, and P. Leigh Smith’s offering which, though it was a 
Clerihew and not a Ruthless Rhyme and was also blasphemous, 
cannot be allowed to pass without recognition—and an even larger 
proportion did so by penning poems which, though bursting with 
pertinent matter, failed altogether to scan. Indeed, it is interesting 
to observe how many poets are unable to count, and how many 
are persuaded that their readers will accommodatingly place accents 
on prepositions or parts of words never previously stressed. 

Simplicity is, I think, the keynote of a Ruthless Rhyme—that and 
a last line of surprising brutality—and many people, tangled in a 
web of conflicting hatreds, made their verses far too complicated. 
The perfect Ruthless Rhyme should be in extremely bad taste and 
yet not be the cause of a prosecution, and for this reason perhaps 
the rhymes which did not concern themselves with personalities 
turned out better than the rest, though I enjoyed P. M.'s: 

“ Now we know it’s Eden who is 
Likely to keep peace in Suez. 
Yesterday we'd no idea 
With Morrison in full Korea.” 


But it lacks the necessary final punch as did so many entries. So, 
though I commend his effort and also those of Adrian Porter, 
Edward Blishen, Rev. P. A. Schofield, Frances Collingwood and 
T. L. G. R.—the latter only failed by a whisker—I award a shared 
first prize of £2 each to Joyce Johnson and W. R. S. R. whose 
verses are triumphs of callousness, and a second prize of £1 to 
G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 
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FIRST PRIZES 


(Joyce JoHnson) 


A candidate, while in his Rover, 

Ran one of his supporters over ; 

“It’s quite all right,” he said. “I noted 
The fellow had already voted.” 








(W. R. S. R.) 
Uncle's blown the House sky-high, 
See the pieces skyward flitting. 

“ Silly man,” said Auntie. “Why 
Can't he wait until they're sitting ? ” 
SECOND PRIZE 
(G. M. Gatuorne-Harpy) 
Before the poll, the hand of Fate 
Destroyed our Liberal candidate. 
A tragedy, you say: but was it ? 

It saved the party his deposit. 


COMMENDED 


(ADRIAN PORTER) 


We learn that thirteen million vermin 
Are feasting on Britannia’s ermine. 

If Labour wins another seating 

Will they remove the tax on Keating ? 





(Epwarp BLISHEN) 


A witty M.P. of the Left 

In twain a Tory member cleft, 

And as he made the long incision 
Remarked, “ Well, that’s Ais last division ! ” 


(Rev. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 


At each election voting-sheets 

Record that Liberals lose their seats. 
How compensating then, to find 

That Liberals grow still more behind ! 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
Our rather jolly candidate 
Has met a slightly sticky fate: 
He got a straight one in the eye 
For saying that our fate was Nye. 


(Tt. L. G. BR) 


The other evening just at seven 
I drove my Bentley into Bevan. 
Although I felt I was a sinner, 
I really did enjoy my dinner. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 91 
Set by A. D. C. Peterson 








RETURN FROM 
LONDON 


ZURICH £26 





GENEVA £25 


RETURN FROM 
LONDON 





These are special 23-day excursion fares for the 
winter sports season and are available between 
December 15th 1951 and March 31st 1952. For full 
information and bookings apply to your Travel Agent, 
any BEA office or BEA, Dorland Hall, 14/20, Regent 
Street, London, $.W.1 (Telephone GERrard 9833). 
AIRWAYS 


BRrRiTrisnH EV ROPEAWN 





Boarding pupils at maintained grammar schools are compelled by | 
a Ministry of Education regulation to pay Is. 3d. for their schoo | 
dinners, while day pupils pay 7d. Competitors are asked to assume 
that they have just been appointed assistant principals in the} 
Ministry, and without any previous knowledge of the issue, are asked | 
to draft a circular explaining the regulation. A prize of £5, which 
may be divided, is offered for the best circular, or extract from@| 
circular, employing the unreformed (or pre-Gowers) civil service 
terminology. Not more than 250 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Stretl, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than November 21st. The results will be printed in th 
Spectator of November 30th. 








TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 
to take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 

Subscription rates: 52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WL. 


Seana 
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OXYGEN 


XYGEN is the element that occurs 

most abundantly in nature. One-fifth 
of the air consists of oxygen, and with- 
out it life could not exist. It is oxygen 
which causes iron to rust and enables 
a fire to burn. Discovered in 1774 by 
Joseph Priestley, and independently by 
the Swede, William Scheele, oxygen 
was so named because it was at first 
believed to be an acid-former. Pure 
oxygen is produced commercially by 
liquefying air and then separating the 
oxygen by distillation. Stored in 
cylinders, the gas is used in 
welding and steel-making, as 
well as to aid breathing in high- 
flying aircraft and for medical 
purposes. The importance of 





oxygen to the chemical industry lies in 
the fact that substances burn in it to 
form oxides. Without burning there 
would be no industrial power, and very 
little chemical manufacturing would be 
possible. The oxides enter into almost 
every phase of chemical manufacture. 
I.C.I. burns sulphur in atmospheric 
oxygen to form sulphur dioxide as the 
first step in producing sulphuric acid, 
and makes nitric acid by combining 
oxygen and ammonia. Combined with 
carbon, oxygen forms carbon dioxide 
which initssolid formisimportant 
as an industrial raw material and 


as a refrigerant. Solid carbon 
dioxide made by LCI. is sold 
under the name of “Drikold”. 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


The Plight of the Liberals 


Sir,—I read with surprise one sentence in your article entitled The 
Plight of the Liberals Labour's policy of Socialism and nationalisa- 
tion.” you say, “is irreconcilably opposed to all Liberal ideas.” 
Socialism: My father was for many years a Liberal Member of the 
House of Commons and of the London County Council. He always 
stood against privilege, and for equality of opportunity, which is the 
essence of Socialism. He championed the cause of the trade unions, 
and supported his Liberal leaders when they laid the foundations of 
the social services 
In the last two Parliaments the Liberal Members have consistently 
supported the Labour Government in carrying further what was earlier 
done by Liberals to promote social justice and equality of opportunity. 
They voted for the raising of the school-leaving age; for the tenfold 
increase in the university grant; for the National Insurance Act, the 
National Health Service Act, the Industrial Injuries Acts, Family Allow- 
ances &c. The Conservatives opposed the National Health Service 
Act ; they were critical or luke-warm about most of the rest. 
Nationalisation: With Mr. John Burns, Sir John Benn and others, my 
father helped to municipalise the London trams, the electricity supply 
and other services, and to establish a Works’ Department in order, by 
“direct labour,” to prevent exploitation by contractors. It was the 
Liberals of his generation who, throughout the country, established the 
principle that private monopolies should be brought under public owner- 
ship and operation, and that, where they were in conflict, the public 
interest of the many should over-ride the private sectional interest of the 
few. Mr. Lloyd George applied that principle when he created the 
Port of London Authority in 1908, Liberals have never since gone back 
on this principle. In 1928, discussing nationalisation, the Liberal 
Yellow Book said: “ Public concerns already cover so vast a field that 
adhe supposed choice between individualism and Socialism is largely 
an obsolete issue There is, therefore, no question of principle at 
stake, but only of degree, of expediency, and of method.” It went on 
to say that Liberals were “ opposed to direct State trading.” The best 
method of conducting large undertakings owned by the Government, 
and run in the public interest, is by means of “an ad hoc public board, 
analogous to a joint-stock company, in which the capital is owned, and 
the directors appointed, by the State” 








BY CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR SERVICE 


Vancouver—Honolulu—Fiji—Sydney. Leave Vancouver every alter- 
nate Wednesday by luxurious “ Empresses of the Air’. Relax one 
whole day in Honolulu, with hotel accommodation and meals in- 
cluded 1s hour stop-over at Fiji, with connections to New 
Zealand. The through air rate from London to Sydney is £290, 
and to Auckland £285. You can vary your route by choosing sea 
across the Atlantic and rail across Canada. Combination rates 
quoted 
THE FAR EAST. Every Monday from Vancouver to Tokyo 
and Hong Kong. Shortest and fastest westward route. 
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THE EDITOR 


in 1945 the Liberal Election Manifesto said: “ Liberals believe that 
the controversy for ~and against nationalisation is out of date, , , 
Where public ownership is more economic, Liberals will demand it 
without hesitation. Where an industry or a group of industries hag 
become a private monopoly, it should become a public utility. Liberals 
believe both in the need for private enterprise and large-scale organisa. 
tion under Government control. Their tests for deciding which form 
is necessary are the service of the public, efficiency of production, ang 
the well-being of those in the industry.” The manifesto was signed 
by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Lord Samuel, Sir William Beveridge, Sir Pe 
Harris, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter and Lady Megan Lloyd George, 

In application of this principle the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons spoke and voted for the nationalisation of the Bank of 
England, which Sir John Anderson, for the Conservatives, opposed ag 
“unnecessary and unfortunate.” The same thing happened over the 
nationalisation of Civil Aviation in 1946. Mr. Lennox Boyd opposed 
it; the Liberals spoke and voted in its support. In 1948 an official 
Liberal statement of policy declared that railways, gas, electricity and 
coal should be publicly owned. 

On all these great matters, therefore, there has been no “ irreconcilable 
opposition ” between Liberal and Labour ideas. Nor was there on the 
Labour Government's grant of freedom to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma, which Mr. Churchill opposed. There are, of course, important 
differences between Liberals and Labour. But on the record, both of 
recent and of more distant years, there has been far wider agreement 
between Liberals and Labour than between Liberals and Conservatives— 
Yours, &c., Puitip Noew-Baxer, 

House of Commons. 

Realistic 

Sir,—Many puzzled Liberals will be grateful for your realistic article, 
There are, of course, things Liberals oppose in both the Socialist and 
Tory Parties. What decided me to vote Conservative (we had no Liberal 
candidate) was that the things I dislike in Socialism seem to be increasing 
in that party, while the things I oppose in Toryism seem to me to be 
decreasing in that party.—Yours obediently, I. H. MINSHALL. 

Wootton House, Wootton, Isle of Wight. 


The Liberal International 


Sirn,—The conclusions of Mr. Wilson Harris’s article are inescapable— 
up to a point. The Liberal Party, as an electoral force, has reached the 


.end of its career. Its final decline may be slow, but it is inevitable. 


On the other hand, as Mr. Harris says, “plenty of !iberalising is 
needed yet.” He suggests that this can be carried out through the Con 
servative Party. That is possible, but unlikely, not because there is 
anything inherently vicious in the Conservative Party, but simply because 
there must be some political outlet for Right-wing obscurantism and 
reaction. Only the- Conservative Party is available to these unamiable 
qualities, and (Mr. Harris must face it) they are deeply entrenched 
there. If Mr. Harris were to come to my “local,” and listen to the 
comments of our Conservative stalwarts, who run the meetings, deliver 
the handbills, collect the subscriptions, display the posters and carry 
on persistent, strident propaganda of a rather poisonous nature, he might 
be less sanguine. “ ‘Winston's too Liberal. He must go.” “ Now well 
give the Reds a lesson.” “It’s discipline the country needs.” Trg 
these people are not in Parliament, but they are the source of political 
power, and their influence, positive and negative, corresponds to theif 
services. 

What, then, is the answer? If Liberal influence is to continue (and 
our future will be abysmal in default of it), Liberalism must retain some 
independent springboard from which to launch its views; yet not 9 
independent that it cannot receive the co-operation and the ear of 
those in other parties who are acknowledged Liberals. The Conserva- 
tive Party is riddled with Liberalism. So, to a lesser degree, is i 
Labour Party. The object of Liberals today should be to strengthen 
the Liberal element on both sides. 

Phe British Group of the Liberal International was founded five 
years ago, and has been designed precisely to fill this need. It has kept 
itself rigidly aloof from party entanglements, and already numbers ™ 
its membership supporters of all the democratic parties. Two of i 
members are in the new Government. Two others fought, unsucces® 
fully. as Labour candidates. It has succeeded, under great financial 
difficulties, in establishing the foundations of a research and publishing 
mechanism 

Such an asscciation of people of liberal outlook can carry on where 
the Liberal Party must perforce leave off Lninhibited by the need to 
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Hospitable Spair 
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“ Different ~ Spain 





Spain is easy 
to reach, 
hard to 

leave behind 


A 15-day, 1,600 mile 
tour of Spain 
(De Luxe Coaches 
and Hotels) $11, 
or £4.0.0 per day 
approximately. 
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Relaxing Spain 







In season 
all the year 









A gay atmosphere 


of fiesta 
will enhance 
your discovery 


of Spain’s charms 


For information apply to your Travel Agent or to the 
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OFFICE ; OFFICE 3 DU TOURISME 
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fight elections, it can, like the Fabian Society, lay its eggs in other nests. 
There is no reason why it should not be as successful as the Fabians 
of the past in re-orientating the nation’s thought—this time back to the 
Liberal ideal, instead of away from it.—Yours faithfully, 
Joun H. MacCattum Scorr. 
39 St. James's Place, S.Wl 


Behind the Age-Limit 


Stre,—Mr. Holland would surely not maintain that the age-limit makes 
any effective contribution to the attainment of that balance which he 
considers to be the chief lack of English education. This can be achieved 
only by the schools themselves. It is still quite possible for the boy who 
has passed in his non-specialist subjects at ordinary level to drop them 
entirely in the sixth form. The necessity of passing in two or even three 
subjects at advanced or scholarship level for purposes of State scholar- 
ships, Local Education Authority awards and matriculation is a direct 
incentive towards specialisation, though no more so than the, former 
Higher Certificate. Nevertheless it would be suprising if any head- 
master would tolerate a sixth-form time-table which did not include 
English language and literature, at least one foreign language, and 
modern history or current affairs for all boys whatever their specialist 
subjects might be. There can be no question of “dropping” these 
subjects, and it does not require a certificate to instruct a headmaster 
how to build up his sixth-form curriculum 

The objection to the new age-limit is that it penalises the younger boy 
by compelling him to “keep up” English language, mathematics 01 
science, Latin and/or French as examination subjects based on a syllabus 
ut which he has been working in the year before he goes into the sixth 
form, whereas he might, like his more fortunate elders, be working at 
these non-specialist subjects in a more general and possibly more inter- 
esting way, unfettered by any examination syllabus. Not all boys in the 
sixth form who continue to study foreign languages need spend time on 

keeping up” the technique of translating from English into a foreign 
language, but the younger ones must do so, and they must therefore 
atiend additional lessons—possibly four or five a week. If their main 
subjects are in the humanities group, additional lessons are required in 
order to “ keep up” mathematics or science for at least a year until the 
age-limit allows the candidates to sit for one of these subjects at the 
ordinary level. In other words, the younger boy, in addition to special- 
ising in his advanced-level subjects has to take possibly eight extra 
lessons a week and simply has not time to take the more general non- 
specialist courses available to the older members of his form. It is quite 
a mistake, therefore, to think that the age-limit prevents early specialisa- 
tion ; it merely places needless obstacles in the way of the boy who as 
soon as he enters the sixth form inevitably begins to specialise. 

It may not be generally known that the new age-limit does affect a 
surprisingly large number of would-be candidates. It is possible to deduce 
from the statistics of the eight approved examining bodies that some 
twenty thousand boys and girls each year are prevented from sitting for 
an examination in which they would undoubtedly acquit themselves with 
great credit. The “arbitrary age-limit” to which Mr. Holland refers 
should certainly be reviewed, and for the sake of the large number of 
boys and girls concerned it is fervently to be hoped that the revision 
will not be long delayed.—Yours faithfully, Joun STIRLAND. 

The Leys School, Cambridge 


A Matter of Date 

Sir.—Few will quarrel with much that the headmaster of Reigate Gram- 
mar School has written. None of us wants to defend the principle of 
early specialisation. Our quarrel is with the fixture of an “ arbitrary’ 
date. Nature has so arranged things that boys and girls are at all sorts 
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of different academic standards at different ages, and to set a fixed date 
by the calendar, right in the middle of the normal course of educatiog 
cannot fail to result in nonsensical confusion. The calendar is the One 
scale by which a child’s academic development cannot Possibly be regu. 
lated. Pupils in almost all schools find themselves in a -form with 
others of the same academic level: at a certain stage the school deem; 
the pupils to be ready to take the ordinary level of the General Certifi- 
cate. It must inevitably make nonsense of any plan if a certain propor. 
tion (in our case 17 out of 84) of these pupils are forbidden to git 
for no better reason than that they were inadvertently born the wrong 
side of September Ist—or, to be more precise, the 2nd, which for some 
unaccountable reason is “ deemed to be equivalent for this PUrpose to 
September Ist.” The whole thing savours of administrative convenience 
rather than educational principle—Yours faithfully, GEORGE Snow, 
Ardingly College, Sussex. 
A Ten-Year Trial ? 
Sir,—Mr. Holland’s article is timely. It would be highly regrettable if 
the age-limit became a matter of party politics, another control to be 
swept aside in the supposed interest of freedom of choice on the part { 
of either headmasters or parents or pupils. Before the age-limit was 
introduced, the time was ripe for the School Certificate to be swept 
away, and few things, in proportion to their simplicity, could have done 
it more effectively than fixing an age-limit for the new examination, 
Mr. Holland bases his argument mainly on the need for a wider 
outlook amongst educated people. There is, however, another considera. 
tion, touched on at the end of his article, which affects our whole 
attitude to the top half of the grammar school. Hitherto, there has 
been a most unfortunate barrier between the middle school and the 
sixth form, a barrier which was mainly psychological. The School 
Certificate (with its appendage “ matriculation ”), called officially the 
“ first public examination,” was thought of by many, not as the first, 
but as the last, the consummation and the crown of a school career: and 
this despite the fact that the standard for a pass or even a credit in 
any Subject was lamentably low and could be reached by pupils with no 
real culture and no real interest in the subject at all. In fact the syllabuses 
seemed often to break off at the point where the subject became inter- 
esting and valuable and began to give meaning to all that had gone 
before. The time had come to break down this barrier and to intro- 
duce a more flexible arrangement, spanning the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years. Now that we are being compelled to do this (and the necessity ' 
for the use of compulsion is surely a matter for shame and not com- 
plaint), our pupils will gradually cease to think that they have achieved 
something at the end of their fifth year, any more than at present they 
think they have achieved something at the end of their fourth year, and 
will come to think of the whole course right up to the sixth form asa 
continuous whole. 
Surely the right attitude at the present time is not to contemplate the 
“ reviewing ” Of the age-limit, as though it were either a trivial matter 
or a nuisance, but to be prepared to let it run for five or even ten years 
and then to reconsider it. By that time I suspect that nobody will be 
worrying about it any more.—Yours faithfully, R. C. CARRINGTON, 
St. Olave’s, Tower Bridge, S.E.1. Headmaster. 


[We have received many other letters on this subject —Eb., Spectator] 


The Pope and Married Life 


Sir,—Married life is noble and sacred precisely because its intimacies 
receive their dignity from the moral law. Christianity upholds the moral 
law, as Christ did, with authority. With his claim to be the Vicar of 
Christ it becomes the duty of the Pope to speak out fearlessly and with 
no uncertain voice in these vital matters, and, when this is called fot, 
it would be treachery for him “ to refrain from going beyond generalities.” 
Are we to censure St. Paul because he spoke out with like freedom, of 
refuse to consider his teachings because he was a celibate? And are 
we to regard the holding of clear moral principles and sticking to them 
as a matter for disapproval ? 

You appeal, not to principles, but to the “ emotion varying between 
distaste and repugnance ” which is evoked by the enunciation of principles 
contrary to common enough practice. It is always distasteful when 
undiluted Christianity is taught. But of course you are denying that 
this is undiluted Ohristianity. “It is necessary to distinguish sharply 
between specifically Roman Catholic doctrine and Christian doctrine.” 
Is there any corpus of moral doctrines on which non-Catholic 
Christianity agrees ? 

However, you do enunciate one principle. It is rather strange to find 
the Spectator maintaining that the end justifies the means—the meas 
being the direct killing of an innocent, and non-aggressive human being. 
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which is commonly called murder. No one denies the tragic character 
of the “ mother or child” alternative, but critical moral situations must 
be judged by more exacting criteria than suppdésed expediency. The 
killing of children is also “ inhuman.” Many heroic parents have chosen 
to give their lives for their children. Was their conscience wrong ? 
Should they in duty have sacrificed their children to themselves ? 
Honestly, we think that this case, if handled by a skilful gynaecologist, 
is fortunately comparatively rare. But, if we are to judge by results, 
the consequences of falsz principles in this matter are far from rare and 
terribly serious. The admission that direct killing is permissible leads 
and has led to its use in very many cases when unskilful, nervous or 
unprincipled persons fear a difficult, or even supposedly difficult, birth. 
That is the result of holding that one may break the commandment: 
“Thou shalt not kill."—Yours faithfully, Rateu RUSSELL. 
Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


Infallibility 

Sirn,~Jhe delicate and precise comments in the paragraph under the 
above heading in your last issue might well be regarded as sufficient 
but for the tremendous claim to infallibility in faith and morals which 
lies behind this and other Papal pronouncements. The note properly 
remarked that “it is necessary to distinguish sharply between specifically 
Roman Catholic doctrine and Christian doctrine "; no doubt it is for 
non-Romans, but we need to remember that for three (or is it four?) 
hundreds of millions of Roman Catholics in this world Roman doctrine 
is Christian doctrine, and there is no other, It is a staggering fact that 
in this age of unbelief and agnosticism this vast fellowship of Christians 
accepts, on pain of losing final salvation, the ex cathedra dgcrees of the 
Vatican in faith and morals. This is something to set against the utter 
submission of the faithful to the decrees of Moscow, the “ kingdom of 
this world.” ; 

I had not understood how widely the power and authority “to bind 
and to loose” is interpreted by the Roman Church until the recent 
correspondence with a Roman Catholic priest about the definition of 
the doctrine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. I was told 

4 Ohurch that cannot teach anything without historical evidence and 
a number of texts cannot te very sure of its real power to teach. It is 
no better than any human teaching faculty, which must: produce evidence 
to back its teaching.” In other words, Rome claims to be the recipient 
of a continuous, progressive, and infallible revelation of truth 
vouchsafed by Almighty God to that Church and to no other fellowship 
of Christians on earth. Herein is the fundamental cleavage between 
Roman Catholics and ail other non-Roman Christians 

I write this in order to make clear how vain it is to hope for an 
unbolting of that door which the Papacy has slammed against all 
movements towards reunion, notably since the famous Lambeth Appeal. 
Rome's terms remain unchanged: utter and unconditional surrender to a 
régime as totalitarian as any devised by flattering imitators in the 
political sphere.—Yours faithfully, (Canon) Howarp Dosson. 

Huntinefield Rectory, Halesworth 
Anglican Doctrine 
Sin.—In your leading article in the Spectator of November 2nd you 
state that “the Church of England” regards “the use of contra- 


ceptives ” (for the proper and prudent spacing of children) “ as completely 
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right and Christian.” I am aware that their Lordships the Bishops 
at. Lambeth in 1930 expressed their opinion in a resolution that there 
might be certain circumstances in which the use of contraceptives could 
be justified, but taking what they said as a whole I do not find any 
absolute statement such as that which you employ. The Lambeth 


' Conference has no authority to speak for the Church of England ig 


any event. It is merely a meeting of Bishops, at which the common 
mind on various matters is sought. I know of no other Anglican 
statement on this question of contraceptives, and I should be glad 
therefore to know upon what authority you base your absolute statement 
that the use of contraceptives for the spacing of children is * completely 
right and Christian.” 

As regards the alleged duty of the Roman Catholic doctor to allow 
a mother to die rather than her child—if choice had to be made—one 
would suggest that in fact what happens in such circumstances is that 
a Roman Catholic doctor tries to save both mother and child, and 
leaves the consequences to Providence —Yours faithfully, 

The Presbytery, York Crescent, Aldershot. A. H. Simmons, 


[The reference in our paragraph was to the Lambeth Conference 
Resolution of 1930. The resolution was too complex to be quoted in full 
in so brief a note, but it clearly sanctioned the use of contraceptives ig 
certain circumstances as right and Ohristian, and leaves the decision 
on the point to the couple concerned. With regard to the interpretation 
of the circumstances it is safe to assume that opinion among the 
Bishops has developed since 1930, and that it has developed further 
among the laity than among the Bishops.—Eb., Spectator.] 


Church and Chapel 


Sik,—Most Methodists will endorse Mr. J. R: Glorney Bolton's desire 
for closer co-operation between “ Church” and “Chapel” and rejoice 
at every sign of the growing together of sundered denominations. But 
few of us will be able to agree with him that “ their (the Methodists’) 
secession is still a recent calamity, and those who try to bring them 
back are doing Wesley's work.” 

Methodism is now a world Church of more than 114 million members. 
Her influence upon the mind and conscience of the world through two 
centuries has been immeasurable. In this country alone the Methodist 
revival saved religion from the grip of deadly apathy, and probably 
saved society from bloody revolution. No one can doubt that she has 
still a distinctive work to do today. If this be “calamity” it is a 
calamity sanctioned and used by God. It was certainly the stupidity of 
the Bishops and clergy which drove the Methodist societies outside the 
Established Church. This was not Wesley’s wish. But neither was 
Wesley over-concerned about remaining within the pale. His concern 
was to preach the Gospel to every creature and “to spread scriptural 
holiness thrayghout the land.” There is evidence that he realised that 
this supreme concern would mean eventual secession from the Church 
of England, but God's work had to go on, whatever the consequences 
might be. 

Let us make every effort to work in unity with fellow-Christians ia 
other denominations. But to speak of the “calamity” of secession or 
of “bringing back” the Methodists is to ignore the facts of history 
and to beg the real questions of reunion.—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. CUMMINGS. 

2 Fairfield, Broadgate Lane, Horsforth, Near Leeds. 


Charles Dickens 
Sizk,—In “correcting” my review of his book Mr. Symons claims that 
recently a revolution has taken place in Dickens criticism, and further 
that “ the most fruitful way to consider the work of such great split-mea 
as Dickens, Ruskin and Carlyle is to relate their characters to the 
discoveries of modern psychology and their work to the social atmosphere 
of their age.” I do not know in what sense these three were any more 
split than the rest of humanity, but I consider that an introduction to 
the writings of any author should assess his literary achievement before 
anything else. The title of the series in which Mr. Symons’s book 
appears—“ The English Novelists Series"—would lead any reader to 
expect some such assessment, If he thinks that abnormal psychology 
and the consideration of Dickens's attitude to the radical movements of 
his day are relevant to his consideration of the novelist, clearly he must 
find a place for them. But his index reveals one reference only 
Martin Chuzzle ind he devotes hardly any space to weighing up the 
relative merits of the novels. His book in fact is more concerned with 
the revolution in Dickens criticism than with the criticism of Dickens. 
I distrust his revolution.—Yours faithfully, J. M. COHEN. 
50 Middleway, N.W.11. 
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BOOKS OF THE: WEEK 


Four Cheers for Mr. Forster 


Two Cheers for Democracy. By E. M. Forster. (Arnold. 21s.) 


] wANTED to begin this review by saying, quite firmly, that Mr. 
Forster is the “ greatest living English writer °—-but somehow the 
words stuck to my pen-nib, and refused to write themselves without 
the ironic qualification of inverted commas. A great writer—the 
phrase seems too pompous, suggesting beards and collected works. 
‘Important then? Ye-es—but again the word will not quite do ; 
one infers something “ difficult” and avant-garde. Fumbling for 
the word I wanted, | happened to look again at the short essay on 
Gide included in this volume. Gide, says Mr. Forster, “had not 


a great mind. But he had a free mind, and free minds are as rare 


as great.” A free mind—that, I think, strikes the right note. Great- 
ness, says Mr. Forster in the same essay, “is a nineteenth century 
perquisite, a Goethean job”; Gide is no bearded, thunderous 


prophet, but a liberator. “He has taught thousands of people to 
mistrust facades, to call the bluff, to be brave without bounce and 
inconsistent without frivolity. He is the humanist of our age—not 
of other ages, but of this one.” 

This description could be applied, it seems to me, without modi- 
fication to Mr. Forster himself ; like Gide, he is one of the great 
liberators, and as a novelist he has had influence primarily in the 
moral sphere. “Only connect” is his message—only connect the 
monk and the beast in man, and you shall be saved. His weakness 
—if it is a weakness—has been a certain inability to commit himself. 
Like Professor Godbole in A Passage to India, he prefers to leave 
the question open. What did happen in the cave? What is Mr. 
Forster really getting at? What are his novels about? The 
“undeveloped heart *—that is one of his themes, and an important 
one, but it is not all-important. Should we love one another? Yes, 
most certainly, for God is Love—or rather (as the Indian draughts- 
man wrote it in the temple at Mau) “God si Love.” Once again 
the element of doubt creeps in. Is “ God si Love” the final message 
of India—and (one might add) is it Mr. Forster's final message too ? 

No, I do not think so; Mr. Forster once remarked (in Aspects of 
the Novel) that, while one is reading War and Peace, “ great chords 
begin to sound, and we cannot say exactly what struck them.” One 
could say the same, I think, of A Passage to India or Howard's 
End ; for the “ meaning” of a Forster novel impinges with some- 
thing of the mysterious effect of music—chamber-music, perhaps, 
as opposed to the full orchestra of Tolstoy. In other words Forster 
is an artist, and, if his influence has been, as I have said, chiefly 
a moral! one, it is none the less a triumph of art. 

Two Cheers for Democracy contains all Mr. Forstér’s published 
(and a few unpublished) pieces written since Abinger Harvest. It 
falls roughly into two sections: The Second Darkness, essays and 
broadcasts in war-time and since the war ; and What | Believe (the 
title of an essay published in 1939 and reprinted here), comprising 
sections on Art in General, The Arts in Action, and Places. The 
second part includes the important address on The Raison d'Etre 
of Criticism in the Arts, and the delightful lecture on Skelton 
delivered at Aldeburgh, besides much criticism of novels, poetry and 
plays, and some short pieces about music. Few writers appear at 
their best in such collections, but Mr. Forster is an exception to 
this as to most other rules ; one can say of this book that it is greater 
than the sum of its parts, for Mr. Forster's “ occasional” writing 
never descertds to mere journalism, and these essays, though 
immensely readable and entertaining, are no less serious, by inten- 
tion, than the novels. 

All the old qualities are here: the deceptive casualness of 
exposition, the wit (e.g., Not Listening to Music), the occasional 
malice (he is downright rude to Mrs. Miniver). The oblique, sinuous 
sentences worm their way into one’s mind, apparently so off-hand, 
yet carrying a weight of meaning which seems disproportionate to 
their spare and elegant scaffolding; Mr. Forster is always taking 
One off one’s guard ; a subtle, profound phrase darts suddenly from 
the page like the flicker of a snake's tongue, so quickly that one 
almost misses it. Wit, wisdom, subtlety—yes, they are all here; 
but one does notice, | think, a firmer tone. If one wants culture, 
one may have to fight for it; perhaps one cannot always remain 
aloof from the battle. ‘“ It is impossible to be fair-minded when 
one has faith,” says Mr. Forster, and he is prepared to strike a blow 
lor what he deprecatingly calls “ this cultural stuff.” Faith, he says, 
makes one unkind, and “1 am pleased when culture scores a neat 


hit.” Culture, alas, does not score many hits nowadays, and when 
hits are attempted, they are .too often apt to rebound upon the 
hitter. This book is no atom-bomb to pulverise, in one big bang, 
the citadel of Philistia ; its effect, one hopes, will be more like that 
of the ivy, whose slow prehensile rootlets, creeping year after year 
through the jerry-built foundations, may bring down the house at 
last. JOCELYN BROOKE 


The Writers of ss 


The Literature of the Spanish People from Roman Times to the 


Present Day. By Gerald Brenan. (C bridge University Press. 


408.) 
CLOSE upon thirty years have passed—though I still recall the shock 
it gave me—since a public-school headmaster, endeavouring to justify 
the exclusion of Spanish from his curriculum, exclaimed: “ And then 
Spain has no literattre! After all, who is there? Cervantes, of 
course, and. . . Blasco Ibdfiez!” We have progressed far since 
then, but the idea still dies hard that Spanish literature, apart from 
the works of the two authors named, and a few more, is somehow 
isolated from the main European current and is of interest only to 
the erudite and the curious. Mr. Brenan’s bold and attractive bid to 
popularise the theme is therefore to be highly commended. A 
modern Berceo, freeing himself from the trammels which limit the 
professional historian of literature, he permits himself to digress 
happily and to omit boldly. He certainly deserves his vaso de 
buen vino—in the shape of a bumper sale. . 

The reader, of course, must be allowed occasionally to demur at 
his omissions, and at least one reader thinks that, if “ Spanish lyric 
poetry has no rival in Europe except English” (what about Portu- 
guese?), it was unfortunate to stop short of Salinas, Guillén, Alberti, 
Aleixandre and all the others who in our day have gone so far 
towards restoring lyric poetry to its former splendour. The more so 
since nine pages are devoted to the works of “a tall buxom girl with 
a large mouth, thigk chestnut hair and dark luminous eyes "—that 
very minor poet Rosalia Castro. Some space could also have been 
saved by relegating to footnotes the English versions of the numerous 
extracts quoted and by condensing a few of the lengthy summaries 

e.g., the twelve pages devoted to Juan Ruiz and the five on the 
adventure of Montesinos’ Cave in Don Quijote. One may occasion- 
ally differ, too, from the author’s clear-cut and provocative 


LESLIE STEPHEN 


by NOEL ANNAN. Demy 8vo. 347 pages, 12 plates. ?5s. 
** One of the best books on the Victorian age for years.” _B. Ifo 
Evans (John O’ London's). 

‘A delight to read.” Harold Nicolson (Observer). 

* This excellent book.” Sir Desmond MacCarthy (Sunday Times). 
“Work ofalert inquisitive unabashed mind.” R. Lewin (Spectator). 


GREEKS & TROJANS 


by REX WARNER. _ Iilustrated by Edward Bawden. 15s. 
Worthy successor to “* a and Gods”. The myths associated 
with the Trojan War. “ Fascinating.” (Liverpool Daily Post.) 


FISHING for a YEAR 


by JACK HARGREAVES. Drawingsby Bernard Venables. 7s.6d. 
How and where general angler enjoys half-a-dozen techniques, 
Jan.-Dec. “* Most sensible and delightfully written angling book 
since H. G. Sheringham.” John Moore. 


GALLOWAY GAMBLE 


by JOHN NEWSON. = Illustrated by Leslie Wood. 9s. 6d. 
Leading educationist (“The Child at School,” etc.) now ) 
writes rattling youthful adventure story for boys and girls. && 


MACGIBBON & KEE, 2, Guilford Place, W.C.! 
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judgements: there is surely, for-example, much lyricism in Mio Cid, 
and a number of the sonnets of Boscdn have the “ unpredictable 
touch of the poet.” A host of Teresans will rise up indignantly 
at the suggestion that the virile and vital Saint of Avila is “a trifle 
garrulous”! This leads one to remark that it is on religious poetry 
that Mr. Brenan is weakest. He introduces Luis de Leén, for 
example, as a “Spaniard of the Counter-Reformation . . . with 
nothing of the dreamy sensuousness of the Renaissance left in him.” 
The lira grows into “the Catholic dithyramb.” Spain becomes 
“more Catholic than Christian.” “The era of the mystics was 
brief ” (175 years seems a good span). “It is a complete mistake 
to regard Spain as having a natural leaning to mysticism.” All these 
are judgements which will evoke a fairly general disagreement from 
those who have made this aspect of the Spanish genius their special 
study. 

But in the main Mr. Brenan will stimulate his readers less to dis- 
agreement than to enjoyment and appreciation. Space forbids the 
enumeration of more than a few of his happy and suggestive com- 
parisons: that of the writers of the “ romantic, neurotic, springlike 
twelfth century,” for example, to “ clever children playing elaborate 
games ™ ; of the long fifth line of the /ira to the sea~* rolling forward 
like the fringe of a wave to reach a new high-water mark”; of 
Edmund Spenser with Garcilaso de la Vega—a much more 
significant comparison than the conventional and superficial one of 
Sidney and Garcilaso, 

Besides encouraging us in this way to sample his authors, Mr. 
Brenan provides a wealth of verse extracts in the original Spanish, 
with literal translations designed no doubt to show just how easy 
Spanish is in its early stages: 

“To read prose with proper appreciation it is necessary to know 
a language well, but poetry can often be enjoyed after a compara- 
tively slight acquaintance. This is particularly true in the case of 
Spanish poetry. ... Anyone, therefore, who is prepared to give 
a few evenings to a Spanish grammar and to spend his holiday in 
Spain will be in a position to start reading it.” 
He also gives an excellent book-list, with practical details of the 
editions in which the books cited may be read, and a glossary of 
verse-forms. It should be added that the proof-reading of the book 
might have been better: the three mistakes in a fourteen-line quota- 
tion from Garcilaso de la Vega (pp. 151-2) are not exceptional, and 
there are numerous inaccuracies of spelling and accentuation. Many 
names, too, are omitted from the index. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


The Good Teacher 


The Art of Teaching. By Gilbert Highet. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a book calculated to make the happy teacher happier, and 


to give new vision to those who have lost or missed the happiness 


inherent in the teacher's lot. It should give even that man whose 
only reward was to be nicknamed “the Himmler of the Lower 
Fifth” a high pride in the profession to which he had dedicated 
his life. It is wise, humane, fertile in ideas and compellingly 
readable. A Department of Education would have been proud to 
have given it birth, but its author is Professor of the Latin Language 
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and Literature at Columbia University. Its stimulus i 
should make it a compulsory set book in every college which ental 
to train teachers. Against the drawback of comparative povert 
Professor Highet sets such rewards in teaching as leisure, the satis 
faction of using his mind on valuable subjects and “ the happiness 
of making something.” Teaching is a vocation, and there could be 
worse tests of fitness for the calling than to give this book to a 
potential recruit as yet undecided whether or not to teach, and watch 
his response. If he feels no enthusiasm at what he reads here he 
would do well to consider another way of life. . 
The good teacher can call forth a sense of wonder, and Professor 
Highet’s pages communicate his own excited awareness of life, and 
its opportunities for opening windows for the young. He pays tribute 
to the teacher who talked about “ what lay nearest to his heart 
making us love the subject by showing us that he did, and why 
he did. . . . This love is not a vice, but a virtue.” He equally 
chastises the pedant who gets lost in the wood of grammar so that 


his class can never see the trees of poetry. “He cared nothing 
about that great gift of Greece, the sense of structure, which makes 
every work of art a perfect whole composed Of perfectly harmonised 


parts, whether it is a temple or a philosophical dialogue, a vase 
or a play.” Even A. E. Housman is said to have lectured about 
Latin poetry without mentioning the fact that it was beautiful poetry, 
rhe worst of all the epithets that Shakespeare hurled on Pinch the 
schoolmaster was that he was “a living-dead man.” The Professor 
rightly insists that “the good teacher is an interesting man or 
woman,” with a mind “full of lively awareness of the world." 
Memory, will-power and kindness are qualities which he considers 
essential to the teacher, and the general principles by which he must 
live are clarity, patience and responsibility. 

The book is full of wit and good sense, which is the more 
valuable for its terse expression. “Every teacher dislikes some 
pupils. But if any teacher finds himself disliking al/ his pupils, he 
should change his character, and if that fails, change his job.” “A 
good teacher is a determined person”; today’s amiability is no 
substitute for yesterday’s resolution. “The young do not demand 
omniscience, They know it is unattainable. They do demand 


sincerity.” It is salutary for even the experienced teacher to be. 


reminded that the young “have no faults, except the very ones 
they are asking you to eradicate: ignorance, shallowness and 
inexperience.” Teachers are advised to treat eccentrics with care 
and to get to know them as individuals, to keep the relationship 
with paranoiacs impersonal, and to pile as much work on to the 
healthy brilliant boy as the traffic will bear. A sense of humour is 
of paramount importance, because in a general laugh teacher and 
taught become a single group of human beings enjoying its existence, 
and barriers of age collapse. “Togetherness is the essence of 
teaching.” 

Professor Highet wears his learning lightly, and this is above all a 
warm, glowing and friendly book. Apart from its educational 
wisdom, there is some penetrating literary criticism by the way. 
The text is bestarred with brilliantly illustrative stories, which capture 
the imagination without diverting attention from the argument. In 
his preface he modestly says that his book is no contribution to 
educational theory, but rather a book of suggestion drawn from 
practice. However that may be, he contrives to communicate to 
us the qualities of a great teacher. It was said of Chatham that no 
one could enter his room without leaving it a braver person. The 
same will be said of teachers who read this book. 

JOHN GARRETT. 


How to Enjoy Bad Health 


English Spas. By William Addison, (Batsford. 16s.) 


BEHIND the elegancies of life at eighteenth-century Bath, the fops 
rapping their snuff-boxes at Tunbridge, 
“Where sylvan Dryads haunt the grove, 
And playful Naiads wanton rove ” 
and the brisker balls and heartier appetites of Scarborough, queen 
Of watering-places, lay the Christian holy wells, Our Lady of Wal- 
singham or of Fernyhalgh in Lancashire. The waters that miracu- 
lously healed the pilgrims were regarded as medicinally valuable as 
early as “The Faerie Queene” (“th’ English Bath and eke the 
German Spau”), and by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
“ And what in Lords you call the Gout, 
In poor the Pox, this drives all out.” 


By the eighteenth century taking the waters had become an excuse 
for revelry and relaxations of mind and morals, for already the 
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Henry Irving LAURENCE IRVING 
Book Society alternative choice 


In portraying his famous grandfather, Laurence Irving draws on 
hitherto unpublished material, and gives a living picture of the 


actor and the man against the background of contemporary stage 
and society. Fully illustrated. 5O/- 
The Bad Old Days CHARLES GRAVES 





OVER THE WAY 


10s. 6d. net 


There is nostalgia for the over-forties, and enlightenment for the 
younger generation in these intimate memoirs of the ‘ bad old days’ 
—of the Bright Young Things, and fabulous parties and people; 
when cigarettes were 1ld. for 20, and ‘ Utility’ was unknown. 15/- 


Fertile Image PAUL NASH 


Here, in 65 unusual photographs, is a form of Paul Nash’s art quite 
unknown to most people. Nash took them to use in conjunction 
with notes and rough sketches, starting in 1930, and he explains that 
the use of the camera led to his developing ‘ something like a new 
consideration of landscape pictorially’. Introduction by James Laver. 

Edited by Margaret Nash. JTilustrated. W/- 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Goes Abroad 
FRANKLIN WHITE 
Written by one member of the corps and illustrated with photographs 
taken by another, this fine book presents a continuous picture of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company’s recent tour of Canada and the U.S.A. 
With 136 photographs and colour frontispiece. 25/- 


The Well at the World’s End NEIL M. GUNN 


The Highlands are the setting for strange adventures in this haunting 
new novel. 12/6 





DOUGLAS SCOTT | 


THE IRON 
GATES 


A novel of prison life 





10s. 6d: net 








Routledge and Kegan Paul 
- The Player’s Library 


This is the first supplement to The Player’s Library, and brings the 
catalogue of the British Drama League completely up to date. 
(Published by the British Drama League.) 8&/6 


The Faber Book of Modern Verse 
MICHAEL ROBERTS 


Anne Ridler has enlarged and brought up to date this ‘the most 
influential of all collections of contemporary poetry’. 12/6 




















The New 
STELLA GIBBONS 


i The Swiss Summer The Complete Nonsense of Edward Lear 


edited by HOLBROOK JACKSON 


From can-opening cook to Corden Bleu! No woman can fail to 
enjoy this story of trial—and error—or to. benefit from its many novel 
recipes and hints, as Mrs. le Riche shows how she transformed herself 
from an ignorant amateur into a skilled cook and housewife. 21/- 


“ A highly readable, well constructed novel of the theatre 
I] found it warm and tender and touching.” — 

John Connell, Evening News 

“ The whole book lives in the theatre, even seems to smell 





i} A light-hearted story about English visitors in the Swiss A new printing of this family book. 

i Alps—the sort of book which it is a holiday just to read. With Lear’s original illustrations. 15/= 

I “ The characters are enchanting, the atmosphere is delight- 

| fully escapist. It is a rare,book.... The author of Cold The Faber Gallery 

| Comfort Farm teen loot her deicious wo ag it LONDON’S RIVER: an anthology ; STANLEY SPENCER; 
iVancy opam . . . . 

1 . tected GOYA. With 10 colour piates. Each 9/6 

i 332 pages, 12s. 6d. net 

i y . " vrwer — 

H Ambush of Young Days ALISON UTTLEY 

HW The new edition of this delightful book for country lovers is 

i THE HEART OF FAME illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 12/6 

} — : Fp an ener nr ee 

GILES PLAYFAIR Cooking from Scratch KATHLEEN LE RICHE 

t 

| 





Shropshire JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 


This is the first of the original Shell Guides to reappear since the 
war, revised and up to date, accurate and comprehensive without 
embellishments, and illustrated with photographs and old prints that 
really give the true atmosphere of the county. The resources of 
Shell Mex and B.P. are behind them. Fully illustrated. 12/6 


néninieiieted FABER BOOKS 


of the theatre, in a manner most satisfying.” — 
John O’ London's 


‘ This is a convincing novel, told with detachment, and 
its characters are quietly and skilfully drawn.”—Punch 


448 pages, 12s. 6d. net 
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society of the metropolis was exerting its stultifying powers, and 
wives of officials, courtiers and politicians journeyed to the spas to 
meet the beaux and have their fling. Of course, there were excuses 
As Dr. Rowzee said Those that look to reape benefit by Tun 
bridge, must turn away all cares and melancholy.’ 


In other words conscience had to be propitiated ; lip-service was 
paid, literally and metaphorically, to the waters which, so nasty were 
they in some places, could make the votary feel he was really paying 
for his pleasure. One cannot help thinking that, from this aspect, 
the cult of the spa was a return to something older even than the 
Christian wells, to the pagan springs whose presiding deities 
demanded worship and gacrifice in return for granting wishes, or 
alternatively exacting retributions for neglect. Almost to our own 
time, certain wells, particularly in the north of England, were 
known to be inhabited by spirits; Peg O'Neil, for instance, held 
sway ina well in the grounds of Waddow Hall at Clitheroe 


Mr. Addison, in this most admirably written and thorough survey 
of spa life, puts the “ propitiation ” idea in this way To provide 
a genial environment for the enjoyment of bad health has always 
been the primary purpose of the English spas.” There is about that 
sentence an air rather of the late nineteenth-century hydro with the 
trio playing twice daily in the Palm Court rather than the robust 
pursuit of pleasure which distinguished spa life in the previous 
century And there is no doubt that by 1900 the process which 
finally killed the spas was active. The great divorce between “ taking 
the waters" and “ gay social life” had begun; the heightened con 
sciousness of the improper which marked the latter years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign could no longer accept the waters as suflictent 
excuse for what was now called laxity of conduct 


Water treatments, on the one hand, became the province of 
medical men operating in hospitals or white-tiled, antiseptic clinics 
the pump-rooms in general were turned into concert halls, or became 
mere glass-windowed huts over the spring in the promenade. The 
social life, on the other hand, withdrew trom most of the spas 
what nostalgia there is in the great and now so gloomy hotels of 
Ikley ind sprang up in the full-blooded music-halls and night 
» of late Victorian London or the healthy vulgarities of Edwardian 
Brighton. But even these things, genuine and lively as they were, 
were less social. more withdrawn and confined within four walls, 
than the life of the spas with their promenading. their free-and-ceasy 
exchange of pleasantries, the aflability of their social intercourse 

The keyword was, I think, gaicty, quite spontaneous and, of course, 
facile. but a real adjunct of civilised living. Today gaiety has crept 
into holes, seeking a last refuge from that most recent embodiment 
of the Puritan spirit, the welfare State. It is non-utility and therefore 
has to be defended and cultivated like a rare bloom in an untavow 
able soil: it cannot be rationed and is, therefore, suspect. Books 
like Mr. Addison's recall for us happier days when gatety was part 
of the national tradition. It is true that even then, being British, 
we had to make some excuse for it; but at least social happiness 
did not require either an Act of Parliament or Government sanction 


KENNETH YOUNG 
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The Foundations of Security 


This Way Home. By Vicars Bell, (Faber. 12s. 6c.) 


Mer. Vicars Bett, in his sub-title, calls his new book (not y 
happily) “ The story of a voyage in search of the earth” whieh 
might mean anything. Nor is the “voyage” by any means ola 
Sailing, part of it being autobiographical narrative, part the ex ; 
tion of a theme which the author considers of prime imperaal 
for the salvation of society, part peh-portraits and character 
sketches of various countrymen he has met or now lives with is 
his home-village in Hertfordshire, part an analysis of the evils 
attending the contemporary vacuum in a way of life. Mr. Bell is 
a good deal handicapped in the earlier chapters of his book which 
recount how he, a townsman by birth and upbringing. came to 
discover the fundamental values of soil, landscape and man’s 
organic contact with them, by the fact that he has already given yy 
an autobiography in The Dodo. Consequently, these chapters are 
to use the modern jargon rather more appropriately than is 
common, a series of flash-backs—which to a reader coming to 
our author for the first time leave the darkness between each 
brilliantly lighted scene less penetrable than it might have beeg 
In the second half of the book we are firmly settled in Litt 
Gaddesden, of which Mr. Bell has already pubiished a notable 
historical account, and here the social life of the community and 
the habits, views, occupations, imbroglios, situations and 
encounters of its individual members form the illustrative back. 
ground to the unfolding of the central theme which is the spinal 
column of the whole book. Lacking this linch-pin, the book might 
easily be dismissed as a farrago of disjointed incidents. a rag-bag 
of memories and anecdotes of country life, most entertaining and 
revealing, shrewdly catching the very intonations of country speech 
and charged with a felicitous verisimilitude, but a scrap-book rather 
than a serious contribution to creative thought 
Actually, Mr. Bell has discovered a_ highly 
capturing the attention of his readers for a theme which must in 
the end prove vital to national survival, but except among a few 
who share the views of Mr. Bell is ignored. It is 
primarily an ecological issue: man has become divorced from his 
natural environment, he has ceased to co-operate with Nature in 
his means of subsistence, he has lost the virtues of self-help and 
self-government in the fundamentals of a stable economy, he has 
parted company with the immemorial traditional stabilities and 
become untrue “to the kindred points of heaven and home,’ 
Urbanisation carried to excess has erected an inverted pyramid 
put together by abstract calculation, and there is no escape frog 
the modern predicament except by basing society upon its native 
land, as it was always so based from King Alfred to Queen 
Victoria. Land, family, craft and neighbourhood are as essentia 
to human society as heart and lungs to the human body. Thoug! 
violated in all the ramifications of modern life, the theme is 
familiar, and the virtue of Mr. Bell's book is that he has overcome 
the enormous difficulties of making it acceptable by planting tt 
deeply into the soil of village life as it is actually lived, its defences 
breached but its inward tenacity, the very stuff of human nature 
still resistant H. J. Massincuam 
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Classic Partnership 
The World of Gilbert and Sullivan ; A Key to the Savoy Operas 
By W. A. Darlington. (Peter Nevill 138.) 


sang the Colone 
should bs 


“ Tue keen penetration of Paddington Pollaky 
in Patience. Who was Paddington Pollaky, and why 
penetration be keen? An undergraduate who determined to trace 
every reference in the song left Cambridge with the myster 
unsolved ; but the students of Gilbert and Sullivan, like those ol 
Holmes and Watson, leave no clue unfollowed, no statement 
unexplored,’ and since then the Gilbert and Sullivan Society has 
been formed and has combed the files of Victorian newspapers 
Pollaky was an Austrian detective living in Paddington in about 
1880, when Patience was composed. In this lucid and understanding 
history of Gilbert and Sullivan, the vice-president of the Sociel) 
has explained the allusions in Gilbert's librettos, analysed the com 
plicated plots, considered the topical and dramatic significance o 
the operas, and given some account of how they came to be wriltes 
and how they were received 

When Gilbert and Sullivan met they were both already di 
tinguished. Gilbert was 41 and Sullivan 35 ; both had ambition and 
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scientist’s attitude to the natural world 
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| Is doctrinal Christianity outmoded? Con it meet the 
challenges of Communism? 
| KENNETH INGRAM’S 
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Read N¢ 

Miraculously saved in the siege of Budapest ! 

CORNELIUS TABORI’S 

a 
My Occult Diary 
Qur adviser states ‘This forty years’ record of the 
rimes. intrigues, and every sort of strange and mysterious 
paranormal incident in Europe since the beginning of 
tine century is pre bably unique.” Cornelius Tabori 
quotes long talks on the paranormal with Sig jund 
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THIS is Life Eternal 


| By ESME WYNNE-TYSON 





Gathers together and discu the verdicts of Zoroaster, 
Lao Tze, the Upanishads, ea Buddha, Plato, Spinoza, 
Kant, Dante, Schopenhauer, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Ouspensky, Gurdjieff, Sir Oliver Lodge, and many other 
philosophers, yStics, poets, scientists, ancient and 
| yodern, on the theme — Eternity is Now. 16s. 
TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS! 
| The brilliant first novel about a shell-shocked hero of 
| the Burmese jungle fighting. 
| How Sweet the 
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Moonlight Sleeps 
By PCARSOIALS. HARVEY 
entertaining, has at times a deep feeling... ig 
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determination, Gilbert to write serious plays and Sullivan to com- 
pose grand opera. There seems, however, to be some truth in 
Hesketh Pearson's statement that Sullivan, if he had been a woman, 
would have made Gilbert a very suitable wife. It is abundantly 
clear that Gilbert was the stronger character, that the suggestions 
came from him, and that, however much he insisted on meeting 
Sullivan as master and master, fils librettos determined Sullivan's 
music. His relations with the composer, throughout 21 years of 
partnership, were curiously formal: indeed the more we Jearn about 
the two men, one downright, gruff and uncompromising, the other 
gentle and amenable but not without some temperament and 
genius, the more astonishing is their long collaboration. They tried 
Other partnerships and more serious forms of art, but it was in 
partnership with each other that they achieved their best. 

Much of Gilbert's character is made plain by this book. His love 
of the sea appears in Pinafore (he insisted that the rigging on stage 
should be completely correct); his interest in the Militia (he was a 
Gordon Highlander) can be seen in The Pirates of Penzance; he 
shows his contempt for chauvinism, his political naiveté, his belief 
in class distinction, his dislike of the aesthetic cult and of affectation 
in every form. He can sentimentalise over young and attractive 
women, but to the older plainer ones he shows small mercy, and in 
Princess Ida he stubbornly and stupidly attacks higher education 
for women, showing a certain rancour and an unusual lapse from 
commonsense. But Gilbert was once a successful barrister, and it 
is upon his irrefutable logic, which he merely carries to an extreme, 
and upon his reasonable treatment of fantasy, that much of his 
humour and some of his plots depend. To understand his Victorian 
prejudice and his Victorian gusto is not to date him but to appreciate 
him more. 

Mr. Darlington has set him, and Sullivan, against their con- 
emporary décor, and produced a valuable commentary on the 
operas. He has chosen inadequate photographs and failed to pro- 
vide an index, but these are the only obvious criticisms of a book 
in which he proves both his affection for Gilbert and Sullivan, and, 
like Paddington Pollaky, his keen penetration. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON. 
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Fiction 
Children of the Archbishop. By Norman Collins. (Collins. 15s.) 
Stella. By Jan de Hartog. (Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d.) 
The Thin Line. By Edward Atiyah, (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
Say No To Death, By Dymphna Cusack. (Heinemann. 12s. 6 1.) 
Call No Man Faithful. By John Paddy Carstairs. (Hutchinson. ros. 6d.) 


WEarInG cheerfully in his buttonhole the Dickensian rosette pinned 
there by reviewers, Mr. Norman Collins treats us to a full and 
skilfully presented entertainment. The rosette is well deserved. Mr. 
Collins has gusto, vigour, speed, a lively invention and a sense of the 
comic that often tumbles happily into farce. He likes his characters, 
and makes us like them. I have always had a respect for the author 
of The Three Friends and Love in Our Time, and have watched with 
pleasure his progress to a wide and well-deserved success. 

There have been gains, apart from increased circulation ; broader 
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sympathies, greater skill and confidence, a more mature point of 
view. There have also been losses, which I hope are only tem 

and they are evident here. In a scene of Dickensian plent Mr 
Collins develops, neatly and with practised skill, a number of + 
each centred in a clearly outlined character, combined, interwoven 
and overlaid to make his one large picture. The background 8s 
orphanage ; the chief characters two orphans, Ginger and Sw, " 
Dr. Trump the warden, Mr. Prevarius the organist (with past and 
double life), Dame Eleanor the presiding dragon (with secret sorrow), 
Miss Gurnett the matron, Canon Mallow the ex-warden Mis; 
Warple the bishop’s daughter, and Margaret. There are a host of 
others, and Mr. Collins is generous with facts about them. The 
stories move fast and fit well together ; chapter slides smoothly into 
chapter ; it is excellent entertainment. 

The loss—or, shall I say, the danger—is that Mr. Collins can do 
and has done better. For all the detail, the characters are studie 
widely rather than deeply ; the abundant imagination is not worki 
at full pressure. To give one example, small but telling: wha 
happened to those cuts on his legs and hands which Ginger got from 
the broken glass on the wall, and how did Sweetie, aged six, account 
for the bloodstains he must have left in her bed? The question jj 
fair, because the very detail of Mr. Collins’s method prompts it, If 
he tells us ninety-nine things about a character, he must be ready to 
answer the hundredth. There is, too, I think, a danger in his manner 
towards the reader: “ And it’s really about time we met the girl, this 
Margaret of Dame Eleanor’s.” It gives him the air of a guide toa 
conducted tour, affable, genial, avuncular even ; with the result that, 
for me, the story remained a spectacle, its bleak patches uncon- 
vincingly cosy, like one of those imitation yule-log electric fires which 
glow enticingly but give out litt'e warmth. A novelist of great ability 
has been content to relax and entertain us. We are well entertained, 
but, perversely, sigh for something more. 

Mr. de Hartog, a Dutchman, and Mr. Atiyah, an Arab, both write 
better English than 90 per cent. of English novelists, so that their 
nationalities do not matter. Stella is the story of half-a-dozen tug- 
boat captains engaged during the war in rescuing disabled ship; 
from convoys and towing them back to an easily recognised Wes- 
country port. Four of these skilled and nerve-racked men share ia 
succession the flat kept by Stella, who comes from the Hebrides bat 
is described as English. It is her vocation to love and comfort them, 
and she is about to marry the man who tells the story when some- 
thing happens which turns him from her. The hazards and tech 
niques of rescue, the lives and thoughts of the men engaged in it, 
are admirably described. Mr. de Hartog has a splendid eye; for 
instance, a fat man’s hands, one on top of the other, are likened 
sleeping piglets. Stella and her charms are well described too ; but 
we begin to feel uneasily that she is on a different level of reality 
from the other characters. We begin, once again, to ask awkward 
questions (where did the money come from for the flat ?) and ar 
unconvinced by the end of the story. Symbols are very fine, but 
they must work perfectly on the apparent, factual level. They must 
be true Aere before they can show us anything of value there. 

Mr. Atiyah’s first book reveals a considerable novelist. A maa 
who unintentionally murders his mistress remains untraced but b 
urged by remorse to confess, first to his wife, then to the dead 
woman’s husband, his best friend. Even this does not satisly 3 
compulsion which, like most urges to confess, is primarily selfish 
He will not see that his true punishment is to keep silent and beat 
his guilt, for the sake of his family and friend, who al! recoil from 
what he wants to do to them. The whole business is excellently told 

except for two rather self-conscious dialogues between the two 
sides of the murderer’s mind—and shows Mr. Atiyah to be both 
strong and sensitive. His portraits of children are exceptionally 
good, and Margaret, the murderer’s wife, is a figure whom any 
novelist might acknowledge. 

Miss Cusack tells a moving and straightforward story of a young 
man who is at first content to go to bed with a girl, then comes @ 
love her so well that, when one night she coughs blood, he takes 4 
menial job at the sanatorium in order to see her every day. Unpre- 
tentious, touching and verbally naive, it moves with dignity and 28 
individual, grave charm. 

These three novels are concerned to record life. Mr: 
whisks us back to entertainment. He is quite frank about u, and 
brings to the business verve, shrewdness, humour, sleight ot hand 


Carstaus 


and showmanship. He writes with knowledge ; his high spirits a 


1s vivid as his dialogue ; and, however ¢hurlishly one may try @ 
keep one’s face straight, one is soon off with him on his preposterous 


liner, won over, ready to believe almost anything. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 
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“MY FAITH IN THE 
FUTURE ” by Bertrand Russell 


This inspiring article, written exclu- 
sively for JOHN O’LONDON’S 
WEEKLY by one of the most vigorous 
and original of modern thinkers, is the 
, first of an important new series in which 
eminent men of today give their reasons 
for an optimistic view of the world of 
tomorrow. 








Great New Competition—Valuable Prizes! 


A handsome, glass-fronted, solid oak Bookcase (as 
ilustrated) and, in addition, Books of your own choice 
to the value of 25 guineas, are offered for the best 250- 
word. opinion on a favourite book. Second Prize, 
Bookcase and 20 guineas worth of Books (your choice). 
Third Prize, Books to the value of 10 guineas. Also 
40 Prizes of 1-guinea Book Tokens, Full details and 
entry coupon in JOHN O’LONDON’S, out now. 


— JOHN OJONDON'S— 


WEEKLY 
The World of Books - Plays - Music * Art 


OUT NOW Every Friday 4d. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 





President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
hairman of the Counci/—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The | | was founded in 1902 under the direction o! the Roya: College ol 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
vst t stigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has s« ised that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt —— 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


L he bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Seientitic Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s receipt hall be a good 
lischarge for such legacy 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
WAR MEMOIRS 


VOLUME V 


‘Closing the Ring’ 


Another magnificent chapter of world history seen through the 


eyes of the man who did so much to make it - The Conquest 
of Sicily - Reactions to Mussolini’s fall - Negotiations for 
Italian Armistice - Quebec Conference - Surrender of Italian 
Government - Salerno and Anzio operations - Eden’s visit to 
Moscow - Cairo and Teheran Conferences - Greek mutiny - 
Planning for D-Day - Capture of Rome - Difficulties with 
de Gaulle, Stalin and U.S. Chiefs of Staff. 


Now appearing in the 


Daily Celegra: h 
1 Onder our py tle 
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The Destiny of Isabelle Eberhardt. By 
Cecily Mackworth. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. gs.) 

ON October 21st, 1904, a sudden flood in a 

dry Algerian wadi drowned a young woman 

of strange and rather unsavoury reputation, 
who had been haunting the borders of the 

Sahara at intervals over the past eight years. 

Considered by some to be a spy, by others a 

rich eccentric, she was universally frowned 

on by Europeans for her squalid love affairs 
ind for her habit of travelling in male Arab 
attire. In fact she was Russian by origin, 

had no more money than she earned by a 

little journalism, and had been drawn to 

Africa by love of the desert and the appeal of 

Islam. By the Arabs she was trusted, and she 

had been admitted into some of their secret 

fraternities. For though her bad name was 
not undeserved, she was a woman of a rare 
integrity. She was innocent of all morality, 
yet loyal to her friends, guileless and without 
fear ; a confirmed hashish smoker, yet single- 
minded in her search for religious truth 
among the small mystical groups that lived 
along the desert edge. Yet though she loved 
the Arabs, she became in the end the friend 
and collaborator of their conqueror, Marshal 

Lyautey, almost the only Frenchman who 

recognised her qualities. Miss Mackworth 

has gathered the details of her life from her 
letters and writings, and from the recollec- 
tions of those who knew her. The woman 

she has drawn comes alive as one reads a 

book which, but for occasional awkward- 

nesses of phrasing, will please anyone who 
has sympathy for resolute independence of 


J. M. C. 
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character. 


The Helen of Euripides. A Translation by 
Rex Warner. (The Bodley Head. qs. 6d 
Recent scholars haxe rejected with some 
impatience the theory that Euripides was a 
complete sceptic, who mocked the popular 
belicfs of his time while seeming to rever- 
ence them. Certainly, this play about Helen 
of Troy disproves the view that the dramatist 
always explained away the supernatural 
events in his stories by an ingenious turn of 
plot or hidden anti-climax. Euripides deals 
here with a mysterious belief which shows 
that the Homeric story of Helen had suffered 
strange sea-changes through the centuries. 
That beautiful, semi-divine woman is no 
longer a faithless wife, but the victim of 
quarrelling gods and goddesses. She is 
transported through the clouds to Egypt and 
left there to suffer in captivity, while a phan- 
tom image of her deceives her husband, 
Menelaus, and plays the wanton in a foreign 
camp. When the play opens, Helen is brood- 
ing beside a royal tomb, where she has taken 
refuge from the honourable advances of 
Theoclymenus, King of Egypt. She believes 
herself to be a widow, but shrinks, as a true 
Greek woman, from the embraces of a bar- 
barian. Menelaus is shipwrecked with a few 
ragged followers on the coast, but this is not 
mere dramatic coincidence, for the phantom 
Helen is whisked promptly into the next 
world—and so, in one sense, the coast is 
clear. Husband and wife contrive, by in- 
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Notices 


genious lie and trickery, to escape from their 
desperate plight in an Egyptian ship 

In a preface, whith may startle some, Mr. 
Rex Warner suggests that the play is more 
like a romantic comedy than a tragedy: 

There is all the fun that can possibly be 

extracted from mistaken identity and from 

scenes of recognition. There is a chase and 

an escape and a happy ending.” 
Nobody suffers too acutely in this play, 
according to Mr. Warner, and he points out 
that even the duped and disappointed King 
of Egypt seems quite easily reconciled with 
his lot. But surely he has been nodding over 
his own translation, for Theoclymenus does 
not yield until Castor and Pollux, the divine 
brothers of Helen, appear in the air above his 
palace. The plots of Euripides are always 
brisk and ingenious, but some may find that 
this play is plunged in mystery—and mystery 
brings with it the torment of mortal 
ignorance. It may be possible, indeed, that 
Euripides did write on different levels: at 
any rate, the problem is still baffling. 

In the last few years there have been quite 
a number of English and American versions 
of Greek tragedies, but most of the new 
translators have gone too far in_ their 
endeavour to escape from the archaic 
Victorian method.» They use either prose 
or a free verse which tends to become con- 
versational in its total effect. Mr. Warner 
has already given us three translations 
similar to the present one, but he does not 
go to extremes. He uses a workaday six-foot 
metre without rhyme and avoids the limiting 
balance of the Alexandrine. It is an unob- 
trusive metre and does not distract us. But 
this translation, in common with others of 
today, lacks the rhythmic pace and emotional 
urgency which are necessary in verse 
designed to be spoken from a stage. A. C. 


University Representation. By T. Lloyd 


Humberstone. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


By a happy coincidence Mr. Humberstone’s 
book appears at a moment when the con- 
troversy over university representation is at 
its height. This, however, is not primarily a 
work of advocacy, but one of scholarship ; 
Mr. Humberstone believes that university 
representation should not “be defended to 
the last ditch as an ancient privilege, but on 
its merits.” These merits can most clearly 
be set out by tracing the history of the 
universities in Parliament from the day when 
Edward I asked the Chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge to “ send four or five of the 
more discreet and more skilled in written law 
of the university aforesaid to our Parliament 
at Lincoln,” to the day 600 years later when 
the Labour Government abolished the 
university members. It is true that the con- 
tinuous history of university representation 
only really begins with the reign of James I, 
but that is antiquity enough for most people, 
or at any rate for those people who have any 
interest in the antiquity of our institutions. 
The other arguments for and against this 
form of representation are clearly presented 
in the report of recent debates in Parliament 
on the subject. Not the least valuable sec- 
tion of this book is the list of university 
members from 1603 to the present day. The 
roll of names is sufficiently impressive to 
clinch the argument on itsown. N.K. B. 
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Shakespeare’s Tragedies. By G. B. Harrison 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 215.) 


“ ALL great works of art mean some- 
thing different to each generation, so that no 
criticism can ever be final.” It is because 
of this that Professor Harrison feels justified 
in submitting -yet another work on a topic 
which appears to have been so thoroughly 
dealt with already. His views cannot be 
called revolutionary, however, and his 
general presentation of the subject is more 
or less conventional. In his opening chapter 
he summarises and the critical 
trends since Bradley, and makes an attempt 
to define the words “ Shakespearean” and 
“ tragedy ” mainly in the light of these. The 
remainder of the work, apart from a short 
epilogue, devotes a chapter to each of the 
tragedies, starting with Titus Andronicus, 
and including the hybrid Troilus and Cres. 
sida, but unfortunately omitting the historical 
tragedies, Richard I11, John, and Richard II. 
On the whole, the book promises more than 
it achieves. Admittedly we never lose sight 
of the general thesis, but too much space is 
allotted to mere summaries of the plots, 
which can be learnt more satisfactorily from 
the plays themselves. Yet it is an attractive 
work, for the style of writing is never dull, 
and it occasionally shows an exquisite feli- 
city of phrase as when we are persuaded to 
look at the plays “with that rare sense 
usually called common.” There are several 
debatable theories, as in the equation of “a 
sense of lacrimae rerum” with “a profound 
moral sense.” Yet for those who still read 
their Shakespeare through Bradley's eyes, 
and are not aware of all that has been 
written about him of recent years, this book 
should be both informative and stimulating. 


discusses 


By Sir James 


Argyll in the Forty-Five. 


Fergusson, (Faber. 215.) 


Tuts is an original, scholarly and exciting 
account of the Jacobite rebellion in 1745-4 
written by the Keeper of the Records of 
Scotland. Sir James Fergusson has made 
use of the hitherto unpublished correspon- 
dence of Major-General John Campbell, 
who succeeded later as Duke of Argyll. 
When the young Pretender landed, Camp- 
bell was commanding the Government 
forces in the West Highlands, and this book 
is concerned with the action which he took. 
Popular tradition, warped by romantic sym- 
pathy for the Jacobites, has led historians to 
be unjust to General Campbell. He was a 
shrewd, loyal, kindly man, whom Flora 
McDonald, long after she became his 
prisoner, described as “ the best friend” she 
had in the world. He treated her with 
courtesy and respect. He played an out- 
standing part in the defence and subsequent 
pacification of the West Highlands, and he 
had no responsibility for the excesses whigh 
the Duke of Cumberland unhappily en- 
couraged. Sir Charles Petrie, in his account 
of the Jacobite movement, virtually ignores 
Campbell’s work. Evan Charteris, in his 
life of the Duke of Cumberland, tried to 
saddle Campbell with Cumberland’s guilt. 
This enthralling, authoritative and finely pro- 
duced book is supported by a wealth of 
documentation. It will make necessary some 


readjustment of the traditional view of the 
best-known and most exciting episode 1 
Scottish history. 
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2%. The manatee emerges. (7.) 
Next to the laboratory without speak- 
ing I spilt tea. (7.) 
Sewing round a sign with added 
weight De ) 

DOWN 

1. This seems to provide cases of writing 
t with music 9, 5.) 
It is apparent in cases where the 
intelligent win easily. 7.) 

3. “Worst of all, I've lost ——!” 
Kipling 6 

4. Black lover 10.) 

5. Cutting clichés. (4.) 

6. She seems to have had some interest 
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ACROSS 7. Expand. (7.) 


1. This metal sounds dependable. But 8. 


it isn’t what it was. (8, 6.) age. (S, 


9. Late egg well scrambled for the table. 13, “A fatal ——, alas! To many 
(4, 3.) mee on a me (Jean 
So hould t ke th ngelow). 3, 3, 4.) 
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18. Sabre-rattling document. (7.) 
20. Brief but immediate. (7.) 

21. Old horse. (6.) 

24. Without it one is penniless. (4.) 


ll. A stage boy gains academic distinc- 
tion here. (8.) 

12. Vehicle reserved for late travellers. 
6) 


14. Start of 17 with us first. (4.) 
1S. Threadbare cape? (10.) : } N 
17. He said that Pobbles were happier SOLUTION TO 


without their toes. (6, 4.) CROSSWORD No. 649 
19 Ike changes at five (4.) 


A leonine sort of disturbance. (6.) 
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The winner of Crossword No. 649 is Miss C. MOBERLY BELL, Stone 
House Cottage, Forest Row, Sussex. 
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THE CITY 
Paul iia 


prominent broadcaster and lecturer 


Published this week, price 1/-, 48 pages 
fully illustrated, “THE CITY ” is the second 
booklet in the informative new series issued 
by the News Chronicle under the general title: 


“BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 


Mr. Bareau’s account of the manifold 
activities of the City is lucid, objective and 
remarkably thorough. 


No. 1 of the series is “ PARLIAMENT ” 
by Geoffrey Cox. 


Both books are on sale at newsagents and bookshops. 


Annual subscription 10/-. Further details from : 


“ BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 


Publications Department, “ News Chronicle,” 12-22, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 








IBBI - 1951 
70 Years of 
Service for 
Children 
5,000 Boys and Girls 
now in our care 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED 


Gifts and Legacies gratefully recewved 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Oid Town Wall, Kennington, Londen, S.E.11 
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BRING MOST 
HAPPINESS THIS CHRISTMAS? 


A CHRISTMAS DONATION to the 
Deep Sea Mission would help provide 
«*{ Christmas cheer to deep sea fishermen’s 
s&s widows and orphans, and to fishermen ashore 
- in strange ports at Christmas. Throughout the 
coming year it would help the Mission care for fishermen’s welfare 
at the fishing ports—providing food and accommodation at low 
prices, recreation, family care, regular facilities for worship. 
Christmas donations will be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, J. W. Donald— 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


(Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen) I) 
77, R.NLM.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON W.: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wett, Mr. Butler has done it. He has 
grasped the nettle firmly and, for the first 
time for many a long day, there is a whiff 
of real deflation in the City. The Bank Rate 
increase from 2 to 2} per cent. may dis- 
appoint some of the dearer money enthu- 
siasts but, as I see it, it represents a start, 
and will, of course, be effective in the sense 
that it will bring other rates, such as the 
Treasury Bill rate, up with it. Those who 
argue that the rise should have been a full 
1 per cent.—or even to 4 per cent.—are 
surely forgetting that this move in the 
monetary field flanks a _ thorough-going 
programme of retrenchment in other direc- 
tions. 


Time for Caution 


The investment implications of Mr. 
Butler ? My first reaction to this courageous 
if drastic programme is that in the short 
run it cannot be good for markets. Gilt 
edged can scarcely stand up to the Bank 
Rate rise, and dearer money, implying higher 
yields on gilt edged stocks, must tend to pull 
down the prices of blue-chip equities. 
Fortunately, there is the prospect of higher 
dividends to help maintain equity quotations 
but investors will not overlook the Chan- 
cellor’s warning that profits may not be so 
easily come by in the future as in the recent 
past and that the proposed Excess Profits 
Tax will be operative from January Ist, 1952. 
While I am not by any means despondent 
about the course of markets—in the long 
run they will benefit from the strengthening 
of the country’s finances and a stronger 
pound—it seems equally clear that the time 
has passed for care-free buying and the time 
has come for great caution. The emphasis 
must now be more than ever on companies 
in essential trades with strong balance sheets 
and dividends covered by a large margin of 
earnings. 


Austin Motor Dividend 


Whatever new problems may now be con- 
fronting British motor manufacturers in the 
export markets there was no sign of any 
setback in the fortunes of the Austin Motor 
Company in the results covering the year 
to July 31st. While the City had been fully 
prepared for good profit figures, the actual 
increase in the group’s earnings from 
£4,509,771 to a new peak of £7,014,755 took 
the market by surprise. On the strength of 
these earnings Mr. Leonard Lord and his 
co-directors have rightly decided to make 
a modest increase in the Ordinary distribu- 
tion, which is up from 35 per cent. to 45 per 
cent. How cautious a distribution of the 
group's earnings this dividend represents 
may be judged from the fact that the total 
net amounts required for dividends are only 
£578,083. That figure needs to be set against 
an available net profit of £3,663,079, out of 
which £1,000,000 is allocated to capital 
reserve towards meeting the increased cost 
of replacing fixed assets and another 
£1,000,000 goes to general reserve, while the 
carry-forward is £250,000 up at £872,002. 
The 45 per cent. Ordinary dividend is, in 
fact, shown to be covered seven times by 
available net earnings. In happier markets 








Austin Motor 5s. Ordinaries would have 
responded briskly to such spectacular earn- 
ings. As things are, the price has remained 
steady around 34s. 3d. At this level the 
yield is just over 6} per cent. In my view 
the shares should not be sold. On the con- 
trary, they are a first-class industrial invest- 
ment. 


English Stockings 


On October 19th I outlined the merits, 
as an industrial share investment, of English 
Stockings’ Ordinaries, The price of these 
shares, which are of the unusual denomina- 
tion of 4d., is still around 8d., giving a yield 
on last year’s 124 per cent. dividend of 6} 
per cent. The position and prospect of this 
company can now be more competently 
assessed, in that the results have just been 
announced by Klinger Manufacturing, the 
stocking makers, in which English Stockings 
has a large investment. For the year to 
September 30th Klinger has not merely 
maintained the previous year’s profit figures, 


- which themselves represented an increase 


of nearly 100 per cent., but has established 
a new record. Trading profits are up from 
£401,710 to £420,238. Net profits have fared 
less well, a sharp increase in the taxation 
provision being responsible for the drop of 
nearly £35,000 in the net figure to £166,000. 
The strength of the earnings position in 
relation to dividends may be judged from 
the fact that the board has found it possible 
to increase the transfer to general reserve 
from £30,032 to £50,000 and at the same 
time to make a modest improvement in the 
distribution on the Ordinary stock. On the 
Ordinary capital, trebled by a scrip bonus 
and a new issue on bonus terms, the total 
payment is 25 per cent. This involves a net 
distribution of £64,870, against £49,425. 
Clearly, this is good news for English Stock- 
ings, with its holding of 574,000 Klinger 
Manufacturing 5s. Ordinary shares. It 
means that English Stockings’ income for 
1951 will show a further expansion. In my 
view, this should justify stepping up the 
dividend on the 4d. shares from last year’s 
124 per cent., which was covered by earn- 
ings of nearly 20 per cent., by at least 24 
per cent. If 15 per cent. is forthcoming, the 
shares at the present price will be offering 
the useful yield of 74 per cent. As to capital, 
as I have pointed out, the current price of 
8d. is represented by assets of over Is. a 
share. 


N. B. Rayon Outlook 


Another textile company whose invest- 
ment merits were discussed here recently, 
which has just issued its full accounts, is 
North British Rayon. The full figures amply 
confirm the favourable impression created 
by the preliminary statement. For the year 
to June 30th the company achieved a record 
group trading profit of £281,167, against 
£195,577. Group profit, after providing for 
all charges and taxation, has risen from 
£103,824 to £140,021. These figures show 
a very ample cover for the 10 per cent. 
dividend, but in his survey Mr. Ernest Walls, 
the company’s chairman, gives the warning 
that “ we can hardly expect the gross trading 
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profit for the current year to be as large ag 
in the year under review. The latter has 
had the benefit of our stock of cheaper pulp ; 
in the current year we are using pulp at the 
ruling high prices.” In the light of these 
remarks and of the references made in the 
report to, heavy asset replacement costs | 


am now inclined to take the view that this» 


conservative board of directors is unlikely 
to raise the dividend in the near future, 
Out of the latest profit £80,000 is allocated 
to plant replacement reserve and £10,000 to 
stock reserve. Fortunately the group, thanks 
to careful husbanding of resources over the 
years, still shows a strong liquid position in 
the balance sheet. The 10s. Ordinary shares 
are now quoted in the market around 
16s. 3d., and the 6 per cent. yield offered at 
this price on a well-covered dividend seems 
to me to put a fair valuation on the shares 
for the time being. 


Primitiva Hopes 


In the uncertain phase which markets 
have now entered it may well be that more 
attention will be given to liquidation shares, 
i.c., the shares of companies who may be 
expected to distribute their assets to the 
shareholders at some future date. Among 
these the £1 Ordinaries of Primitiva Holdings 
look to me an interesting speculative propo- 
sition at today’s price of 7s. 6d. This com- 
pany has its principal assets in two operat- 
ing subsidiaries—Primitiva Gas and Province 
of Buenos Aires Gas—both of which are 
engaged in expropriation lawsuits. These 
expropriation proceedings have already 
been going on for several years, but it is 
worth noticing that in the recently-signed 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement the Argen- 
tine Government undertook to use its best 
endeavours to promote settlement of finan- 
cial questions of this kind “at the earliest 
possible moment.” I do not suggest that 
one may look with much confidence for a 
speedy settlement, but Primitiva shares at 
today’s price have the attraction of being 
well below the value of the company’s assets 
outside Argentina. Through its subsidiaries 
Primitiva Holdings has net current assets in 
London equivalent to about Ils. per 
Primitiva £1 share. The only uncertainty sur- 
rounding the validity of this calculation 
arises out of the fact that in the balance 
sheet of the Primitiva Gas Company there 
is an item “ other creditors, including provi- 
sions for taxation and contingencies” of 
£1,266,340. This appears to represent provi- 
sions for doubtful liabilities in Argentina, 
and one would expect that in any expropria- 
tion settlement the item would be covered, 
with something to spare, by the expropria- 
tion payment. A year or two ago Primitiva 
Holdings touched 14s. and earlier this year 
they have been as high as 10s. 6d. For those 
who have patience a purchase around to- 
day’s price should turn out well. 
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